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Dwight Bradley at the Universalist Club 


Rev. Dwight Bradley of the old historic 
Congregational Church in Newton Center, 
Mass., addressed the Boston Universalist 
Club, Monday, Feb. 13, on ‘Technology 
and the Good Life.’”’ Technocracy came 
into the discussion only incidentally. 
Twenty-five men gathered at the long 
table in the Engineers’ Club and enjoyed 
an extraordinarily delicious dinner. Pre- 
viously they had visited in the great re- 
ception room of the club for half an hour. 
Among others present were the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent of Churches, Dr. 
Coons, A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of 
the General Convention, Arthur E. Mason, 
a charter member of the club, Dr. Rose of 
Lynn, Dr. Bissell of Grove Hall, and two 
new members, Mr. Raspe, minister of the 
Cambridgeport church, and Rev. C. H. 
Emmons. 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick read resolutions 
on the death of Judge Marden and Dr. 
John Smith Lowe on the death of Dr. 
Harold Marshall. An earnest debate took 
place over appropriating $25 to the Fed- 
eration of Churches of Greater Boston and 
$25 to the Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion. 

That veteran grizzled watch dog of 
the treasury, James D. Tillinghast, secre- 
tary of the club, fought to keep an ever- 
growing balance in the treasury, for a rainy 
day, while Frank A. Dewick, Fletcher Os- 
good and Cornelius A. Parker probed 
steadily but good naturedly after the 
facts. The appropriations were made. 

Mr. Harold Hamilton, president of the 
club, presided. 

In beginning his address Mr. Bradley 
said that when he accepted an invitation 
to discuss “Technology” he did not know 
that the meeting was to be held in the 
Engineers’ Club with an engineer for pre- 
siding officer. Telling in a dramatic 
way the story of “Inheritance,” by Phyllis 
Bentley, Mr. Bradlety took up ‘“‘the tragic 
and unnecessary strife between the people 
who own machines and the people who 
have been displaced.”’ 

He said that the people who believe that 
the machine has been over developed, that 
it has made robots of men, have been de- 
feated. One thing increasingly clear is the 
enormous service of the machine. Though 
in places man has been mechanized to some 
extent, that has not been the main tend- 
ency of the machine age. ‘“‘Mechanization 
of man is a temporary condition,” he ag- 
serted, ‘disastrous and unnecessary. I 
do not believe that the machine is a lia- 
bility, it is an asset. The development of 
the machine eventually will set man tree 
from grinding toil. It will release us all 
so that we will have long hours for lei- 
sure. 

“We are on the verge of a shift—an enor- 
mous shilt--where through the help of 
the machine and with wise social en- 
gineering, the basic necessities of life, 


shelter, clothing, food, will become avail- 
able for everybody. I do not doubt but 
what our children’s children will consider 
it strange that anybody in our day lacked 
these fundamental necessities of life. 

“Another great problem emerges with 
the shortening of hours for all kinds of 
people. What will we do with the time 
released? What plan for our leisure? 
Here is a great problem of adult educa- 
tion and. education for the future. This is 
no time to cut down on education, no 
matter what it costs. We must educate 
people to use leisure creatively.” 

Mr. Bradley then outlined succinctly the 
possibilities in hand crafts. No matter 
how perfect a machine-made product, he 
insisted it lacked the personality of a 
product made by hand, carefully, lovingly, 
patiently. There are rugs in the Far East 
which took a quarter of a century to 
produce. They have a character not found 
in a machine product. So with a great 
painting. So with a pewter plate. 

With basic needs supplied, every person 
could be free to give his lie to creative 
work, to making things worthy artistically, 
or to work of scientific research, or to 
service occupations, teaching, etc. 

“We need more schools, smaller classes, 
as good teaching in the public schools as in 
the finest private schools. We need leisure 
to explore the great ideals of the race—the 
spiritual processes of life.’ 

Mr. Bradley took up the over develop- 
ment of the acquisitive instinct as society 
is organized to day. ‘“‘The average Amer- 
ican man,” he said, “is in danger of be- 
coming anaknormal person. There must 
be a shift from the over cultivation of the 
instinct to get and keep, to have and hold, 
and we can get this change in society by 
using the engineers more and the financiers. 
Sa 

“T bere is not much danger of a revolu- 
tion in this country,”’ he declared later in 
his address, ‘if the people in control are 
flexible. The present attitude on the part 
of the banks is only a clog.” 

The address was listened to with ab- 
sorbed attention. The men were putting 
their minds on a great theme. Mr. Brad- 
ley spoke as he might to a small group of 
intimates before the study fire. It was in- 
tellectually and spiritually a great hour. 

In the question period he emphasized 
the part to be played by the liberal 
churches, the fundamental importance of 
social vision and good will, the things the 
liberal churches especially stand for. He 
made it clear that he considered religion 
fundamentally important. “There is a 
great chance for the Free Church of Ameri- 
ca,’ he said. “It isa great plan. Push it 
through. Get ready to make the con- 
tribution that you Universalists are fitted 
to make to the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 6 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words ia required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


LIBERALS! ARCH ENEMIES OF PROGRESS? 


ROF. HARRY F. WARD of Union Seminary, 
New York, and Prof. Richard Niebuhr of Yale 
addressed a convention of theological semi- 

naries held recently with Andover-Newton. Both 
are brave men and both are able men. Both have a 
remarkable opportunity to influence men going into 
the ministry. At this convention both launched 
a terrific attack against—what or whom do our readers 
suppose? Against liberals. The one group of people 
above all others to be smashed, apparently as enemies 
of progress, are liberals. The optimism, the idealism, 
the judicial mindedness, of liberals unfit them for 
service in this great new day coming. 

Now lest we be unfair, let us say that we did not 
hear either speaker, but trustworthy reports have 
come in from several sources. Besides, the writings 
of these men are available. Without directly dis- 
cussing their addresses at Andover-Newiton, let us 
comment on the state of mind which regards the lib- 
eral as the arch enemy. 

Is it not that the extremists have come to believe 
in the method of violent revolution and find the true 
liberal their great stumbling block? And why? The 
liberal regards both capitalists and toilers as children 
of one God. He strongly advocates the spread of 
knowledge and the growth of good will as the methods 
by which the Kingdom of God will come on earth. 
He is opposed to a dictatorship of the proletariat or 
of anybody else. He conceives of God as leading 
His children as well as throwing responsibility on 
their shoulders. Tenaciously he hangs on to faith in 
man, and faith in God, and faith in the way of Jesus, 
against all the assaults of the pessimists. And steadily 
he forges ahead in a path that tends to make social 
revolutions impossible. 

Now Ward especially likes Russia. There seems 
to be nothing about Russia that is not better than the 
United States. He wants that kind of thing. Well, 
if that kind of thing should come, we should hope that 
a man as fine as Ward might be the Lenin of it. But 
we don’t want it, and we don’t intend to have it. 
Fidelity to the ideals of liberalism will make a Russian 
revolution or any revolution in the United States 
impossible. An arid liberalism—economically and 
religiously—a policy of drifting, might make any- 
thing possible. Derided, despised, attacked, though 
he may be, the liberal is the hope of the hour. 


BEYOND THE ATOM 


N the first of the Bampton Lectures for 1932, now 
published under the title “Buddha and Christ,” * 
Canon Streeter, author of “Reality,” discusses 


the situation created for religion by the discoveries 


which have put an end to materialism. Many of us 
who have been speaking about the matter have been 
rather hazy about what has happened and have 
been making rather absurd claims. 

To tell definitely just what has taken place is 
beyond our ability. We can not explain Einstein. 
We know that old ideas of time, space, matter, energy, 
gravitation, have been almost completely changed. 
Science, which has been sure, has become uncertain. 
Streeter says: “Science itself stands gasping, like a 
hunter whose ardor in the chase has brought him to 
the edge of a precipice.”’ It has not been theology or 
philosophy that has pushed science on to a point where 
it has got rid of materialism. It is mathematics and 
astronomy. The knowledge given us by science is 
not Reality. “It is a pattern drawn on the surface of 
the Unknown; not truth itself but an outline shadow 
cast by a Something which so far-.as science and its 
methods are concerned must forever remain a mystery 
inscrutable.” Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman might 
file an exception here, but probably not Dr. Millikan. 

The solid atom has gone. Something immaterial 
has taken its place. ‘There is no such thing as mat- 
ter,” Streeter quotes the scientist as saying; “‘there is 
only what we may perhaps venture to call electric 
rhythm, provided that we insist that rhythm is a 
metaphor and electricity a name for the unknown.” 

Canon Streeter agrees with Bertrand Russell, 
who protests against the notion that recent scientific 
thinking tends towards the intellectual “rehabilita- 
tion of traditional theology.”’ The change is psycho- 
logical. The difference is in the atmosphere in which 
we come to a discussion of religion. A dogma was 
widely held that was anti-religious—the dogma that 
everything was material. Canon Streeter puts it: 
“The new scientific movement clears the way for a 
religion disentangled from the old theologies yet no 
less capable of giving meaning and purpose to human 
life.”” 

The study by Canon Streeter in the present book 

The Buddha and the Christ. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 
Macmillan. New York. Price $2.00. 
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helps present a universal religion. To him race- 
experience is vital. A great religion, like a great art, 
or language, or literature, or institution, objectifies 
race consciousness. 
corporate experience of average men and at genius. 
He cross-questions two great religions “to get some 
trut1 which science can not explore, some power or 
guidance which philosophy has failed to find.” 

Science is truth but not all of truth. ‘The pic- 
ture of the physical universe which it is the goal of 
science to give us is, to return to our analogy, related 
to Reality much as an ordinance map is related to the 
country it represents. The map is absolutely correct. 
By it I can sit in my room in Oxford and plan in de- 
tail a motor trip through Japan, but the map is not 
Japan, and it is precisely the beauty of the landscape 
and other things in Japan which no map can represent 
that alone would make the motor trip worth while.” 

Science is like the lines on a gramophone record. 
The Reality which is beyond science is like the music 
played. For many of us, as Streeter says, “‘the ear 
is clogged with wax.” 

We must not picture Canon Streeter as hostile 
to science. Those who know his work do not need 
to be told that he rejoices in every advance of science, 
and is no follower of the English Bishop who urged 
scientists to stop work. But Streeter sees in the work 
of scientists not merely an illustration of patient toil 
to find the exact truth. He sees in it an amazing 
capacity to value truth. Scientists give up all else 
because they consider it worth while to serve truth. 
They value it more than their lives.” 

These lectures delve into values, find purpose in 
life, and study the collective intuitions of the race. 
That they have charm, that they are luminous, and 
that they put foundations under faith, it is easy for 
all who have read “Reality” to believe. It is a great 


work. 
* * 


BAD SCHOOLS FOR BAD TIMES? 


OTHING in normal times will make the average 
American citizen rise up in protest quicker 
than to tamper with the public schools and 

weaken them in any way. Whether the weakening 
comes through dismissing a faithful official or letting a 
contract for books, or putting in or taking out a course 
—a thing once seen as harmful to the boys and girls 
sends a chill of indignation through a community, 
and usually results in remedial action. 

Have bad times changed the situation? In some 
places and to some extent. In several states the 
school year has been shortened. In other places schools 
have been closed. In several places courses in art, 
music, nature study, physical culture, have been ruth- 
lessly slaughtered. It is a short-sighted policy. We 
need good schools in bad times even more than good 
schools in good times. “Education by Radio” lately 
issued a message to parents which said: 

If schools are a blessing in good times, they are an 
imperative necessity in bad times. They safeguard the 
health of the child; they fortify the home; they give 
hope and encouragement to citizens who are the victims 
of misfortune but who can take satisfaction that their 
children are cared for. The schools are ourselves work- 
ing together in the education of our children. When 


He looks at the individual and: 


times are hard we need to make that education better— 
to take more seriously our common task of preparing 
the young life. Let us keep the children first. 

Kx 


TOO MUCH THOUGHT ABOUT RELIGION 


N the greatest book of religion in the world, the 
iT Bible, the word religion occurs but three times. 
Jesus never used it. Paul used it once. Dean 
Luther A. Weigle used these facts as the basis of an 
address on the introspective mood of the church. 
“We use the word religion too much,” he said. ‘We 
have become religious hypochondriacs preoccupied 
with our own symptoms.” Religion is nothing in it- 
self, he tells us. ‘Religion is a relation between hu- 
man values and the Reality within which human life 
is set.” 
The things in which we ought to be engaged are 
those which deal with increasing human values and 
with adding to our knowledge of God. 

In other words, in all our worship and work there 
should be more of the thing itself and less about it, 
more religious education and less analysis, more 
prayer and less theorizing, more manifestation of 
God and not such exclusive attention to definition. 

* x 


TELL THE STORY OF OUR TIMES 


HERE is much disintegration in the field of re- 
ligion—of organizations, of systems of thought, 
and of forms and ceremonies. Many of us 

have concentrated our attention upon this disinte- 
gration and are blue over the prospects. 

Is it not true that there is a great liberation in 
religion—taking place alongside of the disintegration 
and even coming out of it? 

Are we wrong in asserting a liberation of funda- 
mental religion taking place as a result of the decay of 
ironbound formularies in which it has been impris- 
oned? 

People are talking about the need of great proph- 
ets. They always are needed. But what about 
the need of a few reporters who can tell the story of 
what is happening to-day? 

Those who are telling the story of this age simply 
in terms of jazz, self-indulgence, and ruthless indi- 
vidualism are ignoring the facts. 

Call them reporters or interpreters, we need men 
to tell the story. 


* * 


WHAT LIES BACK OF BUCHMANISM? 


N an address to Universalist and Unitarian Sunday 
school workers, Dr. Harry Thomas Stock of the 
Congregational Education Society pointed out 

that back of most religious phenomena there is a deep 
human need. Instead of attacking Buchmanism, or 
First Century Christianity, he probed for the need 
back of it. He found it in the desire of a great com- 
pany of young people to-day for self-expression, for 
frank discussion of religion and for guidance. Ten 
years ago, he said, leaders in religious education would 
have been content to point out the dangers of intro- 
spection that lie in this movement. Now if they are 
wise they will plan for better prayer, a higher medita- 
tion, a better type of personal guidance. 
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Here is the educator at his best. He does not 
forsake his high ideals for the lower ideals of revival- 
ism, but he does seek to make his program meet the 
needs of the day. 

Without betraying any confidence, we can say 
that a determined effort will be made to get this wise, 
devout, interesting educator to the Worcester con- 


ventions. 
* * 


WHY CALL IT OXFORD MOVEMENT? 


HE man who wrote to a religious weekly correcting 

a correspondent who spoke of the Oxford Group 
Movement as something new, asserted that we 

are about to celebrate the centennial of the movement. 

This illustrates the confusion caused by taking 
old names for new things which have little or nothing 
in common with the old movement. 

The Oxford Movement, started by John Keble 
in 1883 and backed for a time by John Newman and 
Pusey, was a strong revival of the High Church Move- 
ment in the Church of England. The Oxford Group 
Movement, so called, is a modern revival under a 
Lutheran minister named Buchman, and has nothing 
to do with the Oxford Movement. It had better 


drop the name. 
* * 


CURTAILMENT OF VITAL WORK? 


E have not realized how close to the line some 
of our best organizations are traveling and 
how imminent curtailment of vital work 

may be. The General Sunday School Association is 
sending out an appeal for $2,500 to enable it to run 
until the end of the fiscal year, July 1. Its resources 
are exhausted and it will not go into debt. The staff 
is even facing the necessity of each taking a month 
off without pay during April and May. That ought 
not to happen for at least two reasons: 1. The work 
will suffer. 2. The staff has already taken a cut in 
salaries. The whole burden of this situation ought 
not to come down on them. 

We write warmly because we feel deeply moved 
by their self-sacrifice. Night after night these people 
are working—out in churches or toiling over papers 
that they have carried home from the office. 

But there is something vastly more important 
than any burden on the shoulders of the staff or the 
board. It is the work this staff and board and or- 
ganization is in the world to do. It never was needed 
so much as now. For the church as a whole, and for 
boys and girls generally, it ought to be doubled or 
trebled, not cruelly cut down to the bone. 

Few people who are not close to it realize how 
the G. S. S. A., besides its meetings, its institutes, 
its field work, its general organization work, has 
grown into a Religious Education Correspondence 
College. Some of its finest work is through the cor- 
respondence which flows in after a field trip. We count 
that work highly important. We are sure that the 
great body of people who for years have been backing 
the G.S.S. A. feel the same way. 

All education is under fire and all education is 
making a mighty come-back against the forces that 
would take advantage of economic conditions to cut 
it to pieces. The educators of the N. EK. A. with odds 


against them in the times are ordering a charge—not 
a retreat. a4 

If we Universajists pull our G. S. S. A. back, cut 
it down, give it up, such primacy in religious educa- 
tion as we have earned will be taken from us. We do 
not believe that this will happen. 


K * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Commonweal (Catholic) commends the Lu- 
theran Board of Foreign Missions for insisting that 
Christianity is unique and that “Re-thinking Mis- 
sions” is wrong in classifying it as one of the great 
religions of the world. Why not let our uniqueness 
reveal itself in caliber? 


A poor English sailor lad got a job in a saloon 
and then in a carpet factory at Yonkers. Recently he 
lectured in Yonkers and was introduced as the suc- 
cessor of Wordsworth and Tennyson. He was John 
Masefield, poet laureate and author of “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy.” 


Says Dr. W. H. Macpherson: “Something is be- 
ing born out of the present travail of soul that will 
give us all a new sense of spiritual values—a some- 
thing that will forever end the fear of poverty, and 
establish a new sense of security for all.” 


“Unitarian and Universalist Churches,” writes | 
Dean McCollester in the Christian Register, “have 
performed a notable service, but unless they plan 
some new endeavor they will both cease because they 
no longer have a great challenge.” 


“Prove all things,’ wrote Dr. L. O. Hartman in 
Zion's Herald eleven years ago, referring to Aimee 
Semple McPherson, evangelist. Now he writes the 
same thing of Buchmanism. “Don’t be swept off 
your feet,” he says. 


Even Machen, the leader of the fundamentalists, 
in a recent essay says that the current of the age is 
against “‘that religion of supernatural redemption 
which has always hitherto been known as Christian- 
ibys 


Do men have to take any pains about the in- 
tellectual life? Or the life of esthetic appreciation? 
Then should they expect to enter the spiritual life 
full grown and completely endowed? 


The insanity which tries to assassinate states- 
men is only one step beyond the insanity which be- 
littles good will, distrusts evolution and advocates 
social change by violence. 


“A Saint Joins the Church Triumphant,” is the 
title of a beautiful full-page editorial in the Congrega- 
tionalist by Dr. Gilroy. Dr. Frederick E. Emrich,is 
the saint. Universalists agree. 


Military training has been abolished in the public 
schools of Toronto because of the opposition of church 
folks and the amount that it cost. 
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Is Prayer Reasonable?’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


Lord, teach us to pray. Luke 11:1. 

IH people whom this sermon has especially 
in mind are not those who have ceased to 
believe in prayer because they have ceased 
to believe in God or the religious view of 

life which makes a place for prayer. J am thinking of 
people who instinctively pray and are conscious of the 
beauty and appeal of sincere prayer. They believe 
that man is a child of God and that some sort of di- 
rect spiritual commerce ought to be possible between 
the two. But they are not only children of God, 
they are also children of the twentieth century, and 
under the influence of present-day conceptions of 
the world and God’s relation to it they honestly ask 
whether prayer, in its traditional forms at least, ac- 
cords with what they believe to be His way of dealing 
with men. A conflict has arisen between religious 
instinct and intellectual integrity. 


I 

One difficulty to many people is that God seems 
so impersonal that there is no one to talk with. 

Once men conceived of God in a very direct and 
personal way, and by “personal” they meant a Being 
sharply localized and apart from His world. No eye 
could see Him but reverent imagination could place 
Him. Prayer was the means of penetrating the veil 
that hid Him from us, though not us from Him. It 
was a conception that has nourished the religious 
life of a multitude of devout souls, and it contains a 
fundamenial truth which must be preserved in what- 
ever new conceptions may take its place. 

That old conception, however, has become un- 
real to large numbers of deeply religious people to-day. 
They think of God as the indwelling life of His world, 
and that world has grown so incomprehensibly im- 
mense that He seems lost in the sheer vastness of it. 
Because He is everywhere they find it difficult to 
recognize Him anywhere. Prayer seems like talking 
over a telephone with a query as to whether any one 
is listening at the other end. 

That is the difficulty. What is the answer? 

For one thing, we must greatly enlarge our con- 
ception of the nature and function of prayer. It is 
more than asking God for blessings or praising Him 
or thanking Him, or any form of conscious or specific 
address. It is primarily a spiritual attitude. Any 
thought or aspiration or desire or action that relates 
us to the best in life is the very stuff of prayer. Asa 
iamiliar hymn puts it: 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


This generic conception oi the nature and function 

*This sermon embodies the substance, necessarily con- 
densed, of a group of sermons preached in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church in October, 1932, and later used as the 
basis of a series of addresses at the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, in January, 1933. It is printed in response to 
numerous requests. 


of prayer is fundamental to its more conscious forms. 
If they are to have spiritual value they must root 
chemselves in and draw their vitality from that. 
William James has described religion as “‘belief that 
there ig an unseen order and that our supreme good 
lies in harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto.” 
Prayer is a form, the highest form but yet only one of 
many forms, of adjustment to that spiritual order, and 
can not be vital apart from its natural associates. In 
its specific and distinctive form prayer is conscious 
communion with God, but those other adjustments 
are communion also, though one be not consciously 
thinking of God at aJl. Conscious prayer becomes 
real and influential not because we take God’s name 
on our lips, with bowed heads and folded hands, but 
because we are bringing to a focus, through conscious 
expression, the fellowship uttered by pure thoughts 
and holy desires. Otherwise prayer is but idle chat- 
tering of the teeth. 

But why insist that prayer, to fulfill its highest 
possibilities, should rise to the level of personal com- 
munion? For the reason that we are responding to the 
spiritual order in the terms in which it speaks to us. 
If human personality is the highest value of the unseen 
order of which we are a part, then the God expressed 
in that order must include something that corresponds 
to the best in our personal lives. In that sense He 
is personal, and the highest fellowship naturally takes 
the form of sincere, reverent, persona] address. How- 
ever impersonal the universe may seem to our thought, 
in our experience it speaks to us in personal terms. 
Every high thought or lofty aspiration or heroic 
action it evokes sounds like a personal call. We are 
simply responding in the same language when we 
talk in terms of personal fellowship with the Eternal 
Spirit who speaks to us. 

Prayer is the language of feeling, and we can not 
help talking in personal terms when we feel deeply. 
Why should we try to? Emerson’s rarefied thinking 
often seemed to vaporize the idza of a personal God 
into a vague sense of “Something far more deeply 
interfused,” yet it was Emerson who said: “In your 
metaphysics you may deny personality to the Deity. 
But when the devout motions of the spirit come, yield 
to them heart and life even though they clothe God 
with shape and color.” 

For myself, I have ceased to be greatly concerned 
about the matter of precision of speech, or the lack 
of it, in prayer. I doubt if it troubles God as much as 
it troubles some of us. Any form of speech is bound 
to be hopelessly inadequate. All one can do is to offer 
to God the best we have. Is not that the speech of 
filial affection and loyalty and thankfulness and con- 
trition and sense of need? We are nearer the truth 
when we talk in that spirit, as if God were in the same 
room with us—as He is—than we are when we use 
speech or take refuge in silence that implies doubt 
of the reality of His presence. 

And furthermore, the attitude of prayer, more 
than anything else, is what will cause a sense of the 
unreality of that presence to disappear. The God who 
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eludes our thought may become very real to a child- 
like spirit. One sometimes says, “I have ceased to 
pray because God has ceased to seam real.” Is it 
not possible that, in part at least, God has ceased to 
seem real because one has ceased to pray? Is it not 
one of the functions of prayer to make us sensitive to 
His presence, as a solar camera reveals heavenly 
luminaries which no eye can see? Prayer cultivates 
a sense of fellowship in a world that often seems alien 
and meaningless, if not hostile, and in that sense of 
fellowship is it answered. There may be other ways 
in which prayer is answered, but that way is sure. 


II 


Another difficulty is that to many people prayer 
seems like asking for special consideration in a world 
governed by immutable laws. 

The traditional thought of God has regarded His 
disposition as changeable. His friendliness could be 
secured or His hostility averted by some attitude or 
action on our part. Hence the supreme importance of 
prayer. It was regarded as the method above all 
others of ensuring the friendliness of a changeable God. 
The savage cowering before an angry deity and the 
devout Christian beseeching the Father in childlike 
trust had in common the idea that a purpose of prayer 
was to change the disposition of God. If angry, He 
was to be placated. If hostile, He was to be made 
favorable. If indifferent, He was to be interested 
in our concerns and made aware of our needs. Then 
the prayer was answered. 

Such a conception has become intellectually im- 
possible to an increasing number of people to-day. 
Whatever results are achieved in any department of 
life they regard as achieved by working in harmony 
with discoverable and changeless laws. They can 
not conceive of a world governed by Divine inter- 
vention or caprice. The laws of the universe simply 
tell the story of how God works. ‘There are gaps 
in our knowledge but they are due to our ignorance, 
not to God’s intent. If people cling to them as open- 
ings through which prayer may reach a God who 
otherwise seems to be imprisoned in His own universe, 
then the field of prayer is being constantly narrowed 
as the gaps are filled in, and it may be finally squeezed 
out altogether. 

Furthermore, such a conception of prayer has 
become morally impossible to the best type of spirit- 
ually-minded people. They feel that they have no 
right to ask for special favors in a world presumably 
ordered for the common good. They are teaching 
their children that it is wrong to seek personal ad- 
vantage by private pull. Why, then, they ask, is it 
right for us to pray to God in a spirit that it is wrong 
for our children to exhibit in praying to us? 

Now if prayer is to be a vital influence in the 
experience of people conscious of this sort of difficulty, 
we must frankly recognize that the function of prayer 
is to change us, not to change God. That is basic. 
It is not primarily a matter of what we pray for but of 
the mood in which we pray. That mood will un- 
consciously shape the form of our utterance and our 
emphasis. But more important than the form is the 
inward expectancy. If the animating purpose is to 
put us “in tune with the Infinite,” to change us, not 
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change God, then the prayer is a good prayer and 
a rational prayer in a law-governed world. 

Was not this exactly what Jesus tried to teach us? 
“Use not vain repetitions,” he said, as if you expect 
to be heard for your ‘much speaking,” “for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him.” Jesus lived at a time when the modern 
conception of a world governed by universal law was 
not dreamed of; yet here, in one of his characteristic 
flashes of timeless insight, he dealt with a difficulty 
which that conception has created. What did he 
mean except that the function of prayer is not to 
change God but to establish in us the conditions that 
make it possible for Him to do in us and through us 
what He changelessly purposes to do before we 
ask? 

And that suggests the answer to another question. 
If God knows our needs before we ask, what is the 
good of asking? 

Suppose your child never asked you for anything 
he deeply desired because he knew that you knew his 
needs before- he voiced them. Suppose that he 
never, in uncaleulating abandonment of joy or sor- 
row, threw himself into your arms and poured out the 
deepest yearnings of his soul. What a barrier to mu- 
tual confidence and fellowship! How it would ob- 
struct the avenues of your highest influence! The 
friendly intimacy implied by the spontaneous asking, 
not the thing asked or the granting or the withholding, 
is the element of value. 

Is it not rational to believe that the same is true 
in our relations with our Heavenly Father? What is 
this law-governed world? It is not an impersonal 
machine with no will of its own. It is the changeless 
expression of a friendly Power seeking our good 
through our reciprocating friendship. I dare to say 
that not because one has fathomed the height and 
depth and fulness of its purposes, not because one has 
fully explored the mysteries of pain and suffering and 
evil that so tragically seem to belie its goodness, but 
because we have a right to interpret the universe by 
its highest product—human personalities. They not 
only think and love, but they dare to indict the 
world that is in the name of an ideal world which 
they insist ought to be. The God revealed by that 
crowning disclosure of spiritual order is something 
that corresponds to the best in our lives, whose mean- 
ing is foreshadowed in our quenchless faith that it has 
a meaning, of whose love our love is a flickering flame, 
from whose everlasting righteousness our ideals of 
righteousness draw their strength and persistence. 
A universe that has flowered in Christ is Christtike at 
heart. To the God of such a world we do well to offer 
not only the fellowship of our minds and the labor of 
our hands, but also the speech of our hearts, the speech 
of trust and loyalty and thankfulness and contrition 
and sense of need. 

What if the speech is always inadequate and 
sometimes childish and we often pray for what we can 
not have? If the speech is sincere and voices unselfish 
wishes and honest desire for self-adjustment with the 
will of Him ‘who knoweth what things we have 
need of before we ask Him,” it is a good prayer. It 
is better than a silence that is imposed by fear that we 
may pray for the wrong thing. It is a prayer that 


breaks through the machine to the Friend behind it, 
believing 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened. 

Does it do any good, or is it right, to pray for de- 
liverance from tragedy and disaster that overtake us 
from without, that are the natural consequences of our 
own ignorance or iniquity, or are due to causes beyond 
our control, often involving the innocent with the 
guilty? 

That raises, of course, the whole problem of un- 
deserved suffering. It raises also the question of how 
far, in the inextricable interweaving of causes, mental 
and spiritual forces affect events in the material world. 
I suspect that the relationship is much more intimate 
than many believe. But those questions are too far- 
reaching to be discussed here. The essentially impor- 
tant consideration again is what we expect prayer to 
accomplish. Is it to change God or to change us? If 
we expect God, in answer to prayer, to intervene in 
order to keep a ship afloat when, as in the case of the 
Titanic, the bottom had been ripped open by collision 
with an iceberg, then we may be asking the impossible. 
We are asking God to undo for our physical safety 
the laws on which shipbuilders confidently rely for the 
seaworthiness of their vessels. We ought not to expect 
the piety of the passengers to be a substitute for the 
conscience of the shipbuilders or the unremitting skill 
of the seaman on the bridge. The efficacy of prayer is 
bounded by the limits of possibility. But if a prayer 
is wrung out of a sense of need of inward strength in 
outward peril, then offer it, no matter what form it 
takes, and let no scientific pontiff say you nay. It 
may not save you from pain and death, but it will 
help you to conquer them. 

The shining example of this attitude is, of course, 
Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane. “If it be possible, 
let this cup pass; nevertheless thy will be done.” 
There was the instinctive ery for deliverance from 
death and from the shame and seeming failure that 
were worse than death. No mock heroics prevented 
Jesus from voicing the yearning of his soul. But 
deeper than that was the prayer for fidelity to the 
conditions of spiritual success, no matter what the 
cost. 

Such prayer is not easy any more than life is 
easy, but it is possible. “Thyself is the answer to my 
prayer,” said an ancient mystic. To a disciplined soul 
that suffices. 

Ill 

Another difficulty is that prayer seems to some 
people servile and unmanly because it is asking God to 
do for us what we ought to do and must do for our- 
selves. 

Very often, it must be confessed, prayer is offered 
in a spirit that justifies that indictment. It is thought 
of as a last resort, something to which one turns when 
the resources of his own intelligence and power are 
exhausted. Prayer of that sort makes no appeal to 
many healthy and virile souls. They recognize their 
own weaknesses and failures, but they think it is un- 
manly to ery to God to save them from the conse- 
quences. Again, I am not thinking of people who 
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have rejected prayer because they have rejected be- 
lief in God, but of people whose belief in God takes 
the form of a splendid self-reliance and a conviction 
that His power must be made available by developing 
their own inward resources. The conviction has 
sometimes degenerated into a mood of spiritual con- 
ceit and unlovely boastfulness, which has received 
some wholesome deflation in these troublous days; but 
in itself it is a sign of spiritual health. The making of 
the world is in our hands. If it is a wreck, we are to 
blame. If it is to be rebuilt, we are to build it. To 
people in this mood prayer seems to be a diversion of 
attention from a human task, a shirking of human 
responsibility. 

Now so far as the difficulty is an intellectual one, 
and it is with intellectual difficulties that this sermon 
is primarily dealing, will it not disappear if we think 
of prayer, however it may be phrased, as an ex- 
pression of fellowship in a task that God and man must 
do together? The root of the difficulty is in the 
traditional idea that the Divine and the human are 
mutually exclusive factors, that what God does man 
does not do and what man does God does not do. 


That notion is a hang-over from the old idea of the | 


“natural” and the “super-natural.’’ The natural was 
the realm of the orderly and the known, the super- 
natural was the realm overarching it and now and then 
invading it in a miraculous and inexplicable way. 
Prayer was regarded as beseeching such invasion and 


intervention of the friendly God as would save us from | 
disasters which our natural powers had proved ‘mpo- | 


tent to avert. 


Such a conception has become impossible to many | 


thoughtfully religious people to-day, but the influence 
of it lingers and unconsciously colors their conception 
of the nature and function of prayer. The difficulty 
will be removed if we think of the Divine and human 
realms as interpenetrating each other. In and 
through all nature is the super-nature. In and through 
the human is the super-human. 
us, to be sure. 


whose enswathing love we dwell. But nevertheless 
the two interpenetrate. God is the life of our life, 
the strength of our strength, the fountain-head of our 
aspirations and ideals and the guarantor of their ful- 
fillment when they accord with His will. 

Now with such a conception of God it is meaning- 
less to talk of His doing for us what we ought to do by 
ourselves. Whatever we do by ourselves we do by 
His power working in us. Whatever He does for us 
He does by enlisting our co-operative endeavor. When 
we pray aT hiy kingdom come, thy will be done,” we 


are voicing our sense of the fellowship through which | 


that God-inspired dream shall be fulfilled. 

Why pray, “Give us this day our daily bread?” 
Because it is wholesome to remember that we could 
not grow a single sheaf of wheat by ourselves. 


Other-than-ourselves. The bread we eat is a Divine 
gift as well as a human achievement, and without the 
intent to give the achievement were impossible. 


God is more than in | 
He is above us as well, the Lord before | 
whose sovereignty we bow as -well as the Father in | 


All 

the chemistry of seedtime and harvest, the skill of | 
the farmer, the mechanism of the mill and the art of | 
the breadmaker are only the agencies by which the | 
bounty of God is bestowed. Always there is the Eternal 
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Prayer is mental and spiritual adjustment to that 
basic fact. 

But why express that recognition in terms of 
personal petition? Simply because that is the natural 
speech of human fellowship. Prayer, let it be said 
again, is the language of a personal feeling, not of ab- 
stract philosophy. We are poets when we pray, and 
we use the native speech of intimacy with a Being of 
whom we conceive most truly when we think of Him 
in terms of the best in ourselves. 

The supreme value of the prayer of fellowship is 
that it cultivates a sense of proportion. It safeguards 
us against the inflated self-esteem that the modern 
sense of power is apt to induce. And it reminds us 
that the things that we must do for ourselves we must 
do in God’s way if they are to endure. He not only 
is the senior partner in the firm of God and Us, He 
sets the terms on which the partnership is to succeed. 

Whenever I hear it said that prayer is inherently 
servile and unmanly there comes to mind a vivid pic- 
ture of a Sunday morning service at Mt. Desert and 
of the late President Eliot, head erect, singing in his 
rich baritone thejprayer of old Isaac Watts: 
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Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come; 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


After the service he said, “I am glad you gave out that 
hymn. It is one of the greatest.”” No one would ac- 
cuse Charles William Eliot of spiritual servility. In 
that hymn of prayer was revealed the secret of his 
superb independence and granitic strength. 

Let me close with these words of Rufus Jones in 
“Pathways to the Reality of God.” 

“Religion is primarily and at heart the personal 
meeting of the soul with God and conscious communion 
with Him. To give up the cultivation of prayer would 
mean in the long run the loss of the central thing in re- 
ligion; it would involve the surrender of the priceless 
jewel of the soul. We might try in its stead to perfect 
the other aspects of religion; . . . . but if we lose the 
power to discover and appreciate the real presenc> of 
God and if we miss the supreme joy of feeling ourselves 
environed by the Spirit of the living and present God, 
we have made’a bad exchange and have dropped from 
a higher to a lower type of religion.” 


Missions---1- 


L. J. Shafer 


HE publication of ‘“Re-thinking Missions’ 
ey should perhaps be regarded as one of the 
most significant events in modern missionary 

EE history. It is a book that can not be ignored 
by any one interested in modern world movements. 
I would like first to present, briefly, how the book 
came to be written and what in its main outlines it 
has to say. Then I would like to make certain ob- 
servations and criticisms. I shall be aided in my dis- 
cussion of the book by the work done by a group of 
fourteen missionaries through parts of three days 
during the New Year holidays. 

On January 17, 1930, a group of laymen met in 
New York with Dr. John R. Mott, just returned from 
a visit to the mission fields. These men were all large 
contributors to missions, but they were becoming 
more and more concerned about the enterprise. The 
receipts of the boards of the several churches repre- 
sented had been falling off; criticisms of the movement 
had been appearing in important magazines; uni- 
versity students were not offering themselves for the 
work as formerly, which had been reflected in the. 
moribund state of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
As Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., a prominent member of 
this group, is reported to have expressed it, ““My sons 
do not seem likely to be as interested in this movement 
as Iam.” These laymen wanted to know why this 
situation had come about. 

Dr. Mott suggested an objective study of the 
whole movement. This was taken up, and the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research of New 


*Through the kindness of Miss Georgene Bowen of Tokyo, 
we are permitted to present a criticism of “Re-thinking Mis- 
sions,” by Dr. L. J. Shafer, written after conference with four- 
teen of the leading missionaries of Japan, and delivered at Yo- 
kohama Union Church, January 22, 1933. 


York was asked to make a factual survey of the actual 
situation so far as the missions of the churches repre- 
sented were concerned in China, India, Burma and 
Japan. A commission, working under this Institute, 
spent nearly a whole working year in Japan—during 
the year 1930-1931. Then an Appraisal Commission 
was appointed. This Commission took the facts and 
conclusions of the fact-finding commissions and, 
after their own study on the field, wrote the final re- 
port, which is the book “‘Re-thinking Missions.” 

Dr. Hocking, professor of Philosophy at Harvard, 
author of “Human Nature and Its Remaking,” was 
chairman of the Commission, while Dr. Woodward, 
vice-president. of Chicago University, was vice-chair- 
man. There were fifteen members in all, including 
the president of Brown University, the dean of Iowa 
Medical, himself a former medical missionary in 
China, and one pastor, Dr. Wm. P. Merrill of New 
York. This Appraisal Commission spent six weeks 
in Japan, and it is on this visit, following upon the 
careful work of a fact-finding commission, that the 
report, so far as the sections referring to Japan are 
concerned, is based. 

The purpose of the survey as defined in the book 
was “‘to consider whether these missions ought any 
longer to goon. And if they ought, whether it should 
be with great change, or little change, or none.” 

Over against the statement of this purpose, it 
will be interesting to bring their final conclusions. 
They say: “That these missions should go on we re- 
gard as beyond serious question. There is, however, 
no ground for a renewed appeal for the support, much 
less for the enlargement of these missions as a whole, 
in their present form and on their present basis. This 
Commission makes no such appeal. In our judgment 
there is not alone room for change, there is necessity 
for change . . and the effecting of much change 
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should be the condition for every further enlargement 
of the enterprise.” 

The report apparently argues that a change is 
called for because the time has now come for the tem- 
porary function of the mission to give place to the 
permanent one. A page is given over to a table 
analyzing these two functions, but a careful reading 
of the argument leading up to these statements makes 
it clear that what they are defining is not so much a 
permanent mission as opposed to the present tem- 
porary mission, but a new kind of mission altogether 
based on quite different presuppositions and with a 
quite different motive. 

The reason why this change is called for is because 
a fundamental change in world conditions has taken 
place since the mission was begun, more than a hundred 
years ago. A movement begun in a horse age is 
being carried on in a machine age, and the necessary 
adjustments must be made. 

The first element in this changed world situation 
is an altered theological outlook. Salvation to-day 
means not so much salvation for another world as for 
this. Religion has become less a religion of fear (of 
punishment after death, probably), and more a religion 
of beneficence. To quote from the report: ‘““Whatever 
its present conception of the future life, there is little 
disposition to believe that sincere and aspiring seekers 
after God in other religions are to be damned; it has 
become less concerned in any land to save men from 
eternal punishment than from the danger of losing 
the supreme good.” 

I would add another change which is quite evi- 
dent in the attitude of the majority of this Commis- 
sion. This is not expressed but is implicit in the re- 
port asa whole. That is, the change from the stand- 
point of Christianity as a revelation, or, to get away 
from that word, a change from the standpoint of 
“‘givenness,” the view that God, the final good, showed 
Himself to us in Christ, that God was in Christ work- 
ing directly from His side for the enlightenment and 
salvation of the world as expressed in that verse, 
“God so loved the world that He sent His only be- 
gotten Son’’—a change from this view of Christianity 
to the view that the discovery of religious truth is a 
human quest, in which Christ was conspicuously 
successful and is thus the elder brother of us all, but 
a quest in which we are still all engaged. In the one 
view the perfect manhood of Christ is a gift, in the 
other it is an achievement. In the one view, in 
Christ “God did something for the human race 
greater and more splendid than He had ever done 
before.”’” In the other view we have ‘‘a gathering to- 
gether in Christ of possibilities that had long lain 
dormant in the history of the race.”’ In the one view 
the idea is best expressed in the phrase Christ is the 
Saviour; in the other view Christ is the great leader, 
teacher and example in a new and better way of life. 
We will come back to this later. 

Another change in fundamental world conditions 
is the emergence of a common world culture. It is 
not necessary to enlarge on this point. It is apparent 
to all. Science in Japan is the same as science in 
America. Furthermore, the general facts of modern 
scientific knowledge are widely disseminated through- 
out the country. This science was not propagated. 


Japanese have gone abroad to learn. This raises the 
question whether it is as necessary to “sell” religion 
as formerly. People from Japan can go abroad where 
other types of religion are being practised and study 
them there. Be that as it may, in any case, the mis- 
sionary to-day in order to present his message must 
have a fuller mental equipment than was necessary 
formerly. 

Another change is the rise of nationalism. As a 
result of this situation, Christianity’s connection 
with Western life, formerly a matter of prestige, now 
has its disadvantages. Christianity must therefore 
be presented in its universal capacity, and separated 
as far as possible from our history and our promoting 
agencies. 

These changes call for a change in the aims of 
the mission. In the old view, millions of souls—more 
in Asia than at home—were believed to be in danger 
of eternal death; there was but one way, the way of 
Christianity, by which these could be given the op- 
portunity of life. There was need for haste, and the 
mission was not accomplished until every one had 
been given his chance of life. 

In the new view, the aim to convert the whole of 
Asia to Christian membership is an improper objective 
for a foreign group, according to the Commission. 
“The foreign mission must plant the seed; the final 
growth of the tree must be left to the people of those 
countries where the mission is operating.” 

The report does not discount the necessity of 
sharing our best with the East. In other words, 
this report is not the voice of the layman who objects 
to foreign missions 77 toto. It says, ‘If one has some 
insight into the way of true happiness—still more if 
he has enlightenment, certainty, peace—is he not 
under compulsion to give what he has found without 
limit?” The aim of missions as it is finally defined is 
“to seek with people of other lands a true knowledge 
and love of God, expressing in life and word what we 
have learned through Jesus Christ and endeavoring 
to give effect to his spirit in the life of the world.” 

Now, applying this thesis to the actual situation, 
the Commission would have fewer, more carefully 
selected missionaries of the ambassadorial type, rep- 
resenting the Christian way of thought and life, in- 
stead of many persons of various equipment to preach 
widely so that the message shall have been heard by 
as many as possible. 

The mission should take a different attitude 
toward the other religions. It should not necessarily 
look to the destruction of these religions, but it must 
seek to preserve the treasures in the old inheritance; 
the Christian missionary is not to attack the non- 
Christian systems but to present in positive form the 
true way of life; the Christian will regard himself as a 
co-worker with the forces which are making for | 
righteousness within every religious system. “We | 
can desire no religious experience to perish until it has_ || 
yielded up to the rest its own ingredient of truth.” || 
Christianity must approach the other religions in a | 
spirit of sharing, but sharing becomes real only as it | 
becomes mutual, running in both directions, each 
teaching, each learning, each with the other meeting 
the unsolved problems of both. The report seems to 
envision a new Christianity which will be a synthesis 
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of the best in all religions, the final truth to which all 
will contribute. 

In the chapter on the church, the Commission 
points to the necessity of a profound change in the 
new church that has been established on the mission 
field. They do recognize the fine work the church 
has done, the superior lives that have been produced 
by it. They also admit that the kind of church we 
have was an inevitable result of the situation out of 
which the church grew, that is, the thought and life 
of the church at home which was back of the mission- 
aries out here. But they feel the need for a ‘“‘profound 
transformation away from sectarianism toward unity 
and co-operation; away from a religion focused upon 
doctrine to a religion focused on the vital issues of life 
for the individual and for the social environment in 
which the individual lives.” “For the present age, 
it is the psychologically wrong approach to begin with 
complicated abstract doctrines.’”’ ‘The emphasis 
must be upon the realization and fulfilment of life.” 
“A power of life must be discovered which brings its 
own demonstration and which makes life a victorious 
and glorious business.’’ It is suggested that in some 
cases there should be no preaching at all, but simply a 
demonstration in life of what Christianity is. 

A good deal is said about the great number of 
people who share in the deeper life of the spirit but 
who do not find ‘‘the church ready for the creative 
tasks of the age.’”” They point out that Christianity 
in the Orient is “‘something very much larger than the 
roll of church membership would indicate.” ‘“Chris- 
tianity has plainly outstripped the church.” “It is 
notable how many persons there are who have felt the 
attraction of the ideals and personality and teachings 
of Christ and who are not enrolled as actual members 
of the church.” It is suggested that these be drawn 
together into some sort of fellowship which might 
grow in time into a world fellowship which might be- 


come one of the greatest spiritual forces of our 
time. 

One of the recommendations with regard to edu- 
cation is: ‘“We believe that the time has come to set 
the educational and other philanthropic aspects of 
mission work free from organized responsibility to the 
work of conscious and direct evangelization.”’ In the 
Commission’s view, education should be carried on 
for its own sake and not for the purpose of making 
Christians. They further recommend that in Japan 
the missions gradually withdraw from education, 
putting the responsibility of existing schools upon the 
Japanese themselves. Their position seems to be 
that since there is more ignorance in India and China 
it is not so necessary for us to carry on educational 
work in Japan; that this will be done well enough 
by the Japanese themselves. They would not with- 
draw at once, of course, but “at the end of a specified 
period, longer for girls’ schools than for boys’ schools, 
the Christian schools in Japan should be prepared to 
meet their own operating expenses.” 

The chapter on industry contains nothing very 
revolutionary. The Commission is much more ad- 
vanced theologically than it is socially. They suggest 
that individuals should be free to accept any social 
theory that seems to them most Christian, but that 
the church as an organization can not become the 
agency of any one interpretation or theory. They 
recommend a school for research and discourage pro- 
nouncements on social problems or attempted solu- 
tions that have not been checked by research. 

The final recommendation to which the whole 
report points, is the setting up of one administrative 
organization for managing the enterprise in place 
of the complex, costly and duplicative machinery 
which now exists. 

So much for a very sketchy statement of the 
main features of the book itself. 


The Least of These, My Brethren 


Gordon Chilson Reardon 


mai present drive for unemployment relief in 
™| Boston gives rise to several thoughts con- 
S| cerning the charitable system now in vogue 
in these United States. 

The ten thousand dollar contribution, cabled from 
Europe by a “prince” of American industry who has 
“owned forty-six railroads, built four, and wrested a 
fortune from the Chicago stockyards,” is heralded by 
the metropolitan press. 

The chief executive of the city is depicted in 
news photographs contributing his personal check 
amounting to five hundred dollars, while plans are 
made in the legislature to appropriate one hundred 
thousand dollars to investigate the corruption of his 
administration. 

The chief executive of the commonwealth is de- 
picted soliciting funds from the North End Italian 
group, prior to the enjoyment of a vacation in a well- 
known Southern resort. 

No publicity is given to the department store 
sales girl who is told that in order to keep her job it 
will be necessary for her to contribute one day of her 


pay a month, in spite of her protestation that since her 
father has been out of employment she has been the 
sole support of a family of four, and has also con- 
tributed to the relief fund of the suburban city in 
which the family resides. 

One is impressed by the intimation of Mr. Owen D. 
Young, during his address at the opening dinner of 
the drive, that Bostonians will contribute to the sup- 
port of the unfortunate if for no other reason than the 
preservation of the present system. 

Our radio appeals have come for the most part 
from the saints of the Church, the recognized leaders 
of the social strata, and that lowest form of coolie 
labor, the debutante. 

The writer wishes to record three episodes which 
have taken place on Sunday nights within the month. 

Episode I. 

The train for Quincy was leaving in eight minutes 
and I chartered a cab. Entering into conversation 
with the driver, as is my custom, I learned the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 

“Business is pretty tough. I go to work at six in 
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the evening and quit at six in the morning. I havea 
wife and two kids at home. Last week I earned nine 
dollars and forty cents. My stand is in front of a 
waterfront club of the society crowd. Many times 
I have driven them several miles. They hand me a 
ten or a twenty dollar bill. I can’t change it and 
they know it, so I Jose out. Even if I had that much 
change I wouldn’t dare carry it for fear of being ‘stuck 
up.’ Lousy, I calls it!” 

I do not know whether this taxi driver has ever 
been interviewed as to his thoughts concerning God, 
but I do have a very potent conception relative to his 
thoughts concerning high society. 

Episode II. 

Emerging from “The Sign of the Red Apple,” a 
relatively young man approaches, and in a soft voice 
says, “I wonder if you would be willing to help me 
get a cup of coffee and a bite to eat?” 

Somewhat hardened by these appeals, coming as 
they do in so many instances from the professional 
“panhandler,” the natural instinct was to reply, 
“Sorry!” But the young man looked decent in the 
face in spite of the frayed collar, overcoat, and suit. 

In answer to several questions he told this story: 

“T was working on the west coast as chief clerk of 
a government construction job. The work was com- 
pleted and they discharged me. I could find nothing 
to do out there, and thought it best to return to the 
East where my sister, a sole relative, lives. It took 
me several weeks to make the trip. Upon arriving, I 
found that her husband had lost his job and that they 
were in dire circumstances. I have an honorable dis- 
charge from the Navy and while in the service acted 
as a pharmacist’s mate in charge of venereal diseases. 
I thought perhaps I might get a job in one of the 
Boston hospitals as an orderly doing this type of work. 
It would give me my meals, a decent place to sleep, 
and the twenty-five or thirty dollars a month would 
provide me with some new clothes. J am an experi- 
enced clerk, can take dictation and type, but when I 
go into an office looking as I do now, they don’t even 
bother to interview me.” 

The man had his discharge papers from the ser- 
vice and three letters dated correctly in testimony of 
his ability on the last three jobs. 

' Jt is doubtful if a twenty-five cent Waldorf steak 
was ever before consumed with the speed that this 
fellow displayed in devouring his on that Sunday 
night. He is now employed in one of the most ob- 
noxious jobs imaginable in one of our Boston hospitals. 
He still retains his courage, however, and sooner or 
later, if society will give him a chance, that man will 
make good. 

Episode III. 

In the midst of a cold, drizzly rain a young 
woman whispered hoarsely: “Mister, I need money 
pretty badly. If you'll help me, I’ll give you a good 
time.” 

Searcely had she spoken when an officer emerged 
from a doorway and gruffly told her to “cut that out 
and get along or I’]l run you in.” 

Hysterically, she turned on him and flared: “Why 
don’t you give mea chance? I got a baby that needs 
milk, my husband lost his job and left me, and I’m 
hungry. Do you think I like to do this sort of thing?” 
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The officer was not impressed. “These women 
are all alike and they ain’t up to any good. Getalong, 
sister, or I’ll call the wagon!”’ 

Something about the girl revealed the fact that 
her story was not a falsehood. She said the baby 
was only two or three blocks from the spot, and after 
some conversation, the policeman agreed to investi- 
gate. 

After climbing three flights of stairs in what re- 
sembled a warehouse, we encountered an obviously 
scared night watchman. He admitted that the 
woman had appealed to him to let her leave the baby 
there for a few hours, and as she had been away quite 
some time, he had come to the conclusion that it was 
a case of desertion, and that he had a baby on his 
hands. 

By the aid of flashlights, we approached a small 
stove, and near by in an open suitcase, bundled up in 
odds and ends, was an infant. 

It was at that moment that my respect for law 
and order and Roman Catholicism went up several 
degrees. The Irish copper waded through two or three 
thicknesses of winter apparel and brought out a two 
dollar bill which he invited me to match. Fortunately 
there is a similarity of salary between the preacher 
and the patrolman. 

These three episodes are not to be construed in 
the light of “sob ballads.’”” They are not the result 
of a philosophy created from “walking through the 
park one day.”’ They did not arise from the maudlin 
sentiment of the ‘“‘movies.”” They did not take place 
in Paris, Hong Kong, or Singapore. These events 
took place in Boston, Massachusetts, not two hundred 
yards from the South Terminal. 

The moral of this article is simple. 

Christian clergymen are divided into two groups, 
the saints and the “rougher element.” It is well. 
Both are needed. If, brother, you are not of the 
saints, it is well to admit it, and find your humble 
place among the ‘‘rougher element.”’ 

It is also well to recall in times of defeat and{dis- 
couragement that the Galilean was accused of con- 
fining his brief ministry to people of questionable 
character. 

After all, he did not become a saint until the mob 
had committed a murder! 

* ok k 


HIS FELLOWSHIP 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
His fellowship of suffering, 
His cross, I too have shared, 
Like Simon the Cyrenian 
With shoulders tense and bared, 
Golgotha and its darkness, and 
The rain’s cold, sullen drip; 
I thanked my Lord that I could share 
His anguished fellowship. 


But oh, he was not always sad, 
He loved wee lambs newborn, 
He smiled to see red lilies grow, 
The sway of tasseled corn. 
To-day I walked through meadows white 
With daisies, gold with cress, 
And knew I shared the fellowship 
Of Jesus’ joyousness. 


™ wv 


* eome around. 
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The Winter Feeding Tray 


Johannes 


SO bring song birds to the home, in both city 
and country, one has only to put up a feeding 
tray and keep it supplied with the food that 

eee) birds like. The tray can be on a window 
ledge, in a tree, on a pole or stump, or the window ledge 
itself may be used. 

Something of the deep woods, the wide open 
spaces, comes with the birds, and there is unending 
delight in watching their movements, their conflicts, 
and their varying moods. 

There is trouble ahead if rats or cats or red 
squirrels find the food, and more trouble, especially 
in cities, if pigeons, starlings and English sparrows 
monopolize the place and gobble up everything put 
out before rarer birds have a chance. If there are 
no neighbors below one’s window, a glass of water 
flung with accumulated venom squarely in the face 
of an insolent pigeon may discourage him for a short 
time. Dear Mary Rice, who once occupied our 
Washington rooms for a little while, had too gentle a 
nature to be unkind to the pigeons. She referred to 
them always as “doves,” and kindly but firmly pre- 
sented to us the dove’s bill of rights every time the 
subject came up. Perhaps, with St. Francis to help 
her and Clarence to watch the proceedings, she is now 
charged with feeding the doves of the Heavenly City. 
Heaven is ‘the only place for “doves,” for nothing but 
Divine Omnipotence possibly can control their stub- 
born, voracious appetites. 

The food put on the tray depends on the kind of 


birds one desires to attract—rain or seeds for the 


sparrows, finches, cardinals, or other seed-eating birds, 
fruit for the birds that love fruit, suet for the nut- 
hatches, chickadees, woodpeckers, and bread and cut 
up nuts for most of the birds that would be apt to 
In some of the chain drug stores one 
can buy cartons of sunflower seed, a favorite food of 
cardinals and purple finches. In most places one can 
buy a sack of scratch feed, about the cheapest food 
to be found. In Washington, so close to the great 
peanut producing states of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, one can get peanuts in quantity at a great saving, 
and every grocery store has dried raisins and cur- 
rants. 

We have found that more birds like cut up nuts 
than any other one thing. Even our mocking-bird in 
Washington pays no attention to cut up apple or 
raisins, which mocking-birds are supposed to prefer, if 
he can get cut up peanuts or English walnuts. It Is & 
little expensive to keep a feeding tray supplied with 
walnuts at 25 or 40 cents a pound, especially if pigeons 
sit around like vultures at the Towers of Silence to 
clean everything up. Still, people need not buy food 
for birds. Table scraps are welcomed, especially in 
cold stormy weather. Bits of bread, egg, meat, scrap- 
ings of cereal, are greedily seized by our hungry little 
feathered friends. It may be more up to date to 
incinerate table scraps, but it is not as humane. 
There is nothing unsanitary in cold weather in a 


garbage pile in the garden, and it often saves bird 
lives. 

Some people object to such handling of table 
scraps, because “they draw skunks” if thrown. out. 
All I can say is, ““What of it!’”’ People who object to 
skunks don’t know skunks. Skunks are gentle, 
lovable creatures if not stepped on or fought. Let 
them be the garbage disposal plants if they volunteer 
And for that matter, we humans are killing so many 
skunks these days with our motor cars that there soon 
won’t be any left if we do not encourage them a bit. 
I am willing to join a society for the defense of skunks 
—that is four-legged ones—any time. 

The Audubon Societies and “Bird Lore” maga- 
zines of the country, the “‘Auks” and “Condors” and 
the bird books, give us plans for feeding trays which 
are marvels of convenience. ‘They keep food from 
getting wet or from blowing away, they have windows 
opening toward the living room so that one may ob- 
serve what is going on inside, and they have also 
hinged sides and covers so they can be opened up 
and cleaned. 

At the farm we have little grain boxes and suet 
receptacles in the trees, and always throw a few bread 
crumbs under the barberry bushes near the back door. 
for the song sparrow. What with mulberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, cherries, chokecherries, other 
fruit and seeds all around the farmhouse, the birds do, ,, 
not patronize our feeding boxes much until cold 
weather. Usually we stay long enough to see the 
chickadees, jays and woodpeckers go after the suet, 
and flocks of migrating white-throats scratching for 
grain under the syringa bushes. Also late in the 
season we have seen the bluebirds come very fiercely 
after the berries on the Virginia creeper, which grows 
very thick over the front porch. 

In Washington, where we occupy an apartment 
three or four months of the year, we have three feeding 
places for birds. The main one is made by our two 
bedroom windows, which look out on the spacious 
grounds of an old place waiting for better times and 
the settlement of an estate to be cut up into building 
lots. Oaks older than the city form a little grove 
between us and the mansion, making it easy for us to 
imagine that we are in a forest. On the wide window 
ledges we put our sunflower seeds, suet and cut up 
peanuts, usually in little piles as far apart as possible. 
Sad to say, these members of St. Francis’ Church 
who come to eat do not seem to know that the Pope 
has proclaimed a holy year, or that our apartment is 
named Saints’ Rest from the number of Universalist 
ministers who have stayed there. There are many 
bickerings and recriminations and fluttering fights. 
All this disturbance is kept down by having several 
piles to eat from, but there are fights enough to keep 
us busy. Only this morning, as I was packing my 
bag for Boston after a wonderful week end, the Mad- 
ame called out excitedly, ‘““The nuthatch won’t let 
anybody come on the right window sill.”” ‘Call the 
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cardinal,’ I shouted back. ‘“‘His beak is big enough to 
deal with that fellow.”” And a little later I heard an- 
other alarm. “The junco is having an awful fight with 
the purple finch,” cried the lady. “They flew right 
up in the air, pecking and clawing at each other.” 
“Tell them a holy man lives here,” I replied, “and 
can not be disturbed.’”’ The Madame seemed doubt- 
ful, but whether it was about the reality of the holy 
man or the efficiency of the advice, I never found 
out. 

When there is no wind we put out food as we go 
to bed, for some of our friends are astir at daybreak. 
The cardinal is apt to come first, and we hear his loud 
chipping from a branch before he lights on the ledge. 
The tufted titmice are not far behind. Both like 
nuts and sunflower seeds, but, while the cardinal eats 
a little and goes—to return perhaps a few moments 
later—the titmice usually grab a piece and fly to a 
tree to eat it. Both are exquisite birds not known 
much in New England or New York, although occa- 
sionally cardinals stray north, and the species seems 
to be extending its range northward. The tufted tit- 
mouse is a little bird one hears calling in the woods 
in the South and has great trouble in finding. On 
the window one has such a chance to see the soft 
dark gray plumage, the. beady black eye, the color 
underneath, the perky little tuft of feathers on the 
head. 

The white-breasted nuthatch also is a regular 
boarder, but does not live up to the rules laid down in 
“Manners and Social Customs in. the National Capi- 
tal.” Rule 997 reads, or ought to read, “It is bad 
form for guests to fill their pockets with lump sugar or 
to go from the dining room with food in their mouths.” 
Sometimes I wish that could be stressed for ministers 
who like to chew wooden tooth-picks and think it 
swanky. Our nuthatch is obsessed with the notion 
that depression means famine, for he works for hours 
carrying off sunflower seeds and poking them into 
cracks of the oak trees. IJ have a suspicion that the 
gray squirrels get most of them, and possibly our No. 1 
nuthatch, the would-be boss of the ledge, now thinks 
so too, for this morning the Madame reported that he 
was poking seeds into the interstices of our old brick 
work and between the window casing and the brick. 
“Now,” I fancy I could hear him say to the squirrels 
in the oak nearest the window, “get that if you can, 
d—— you.” What a long sharp beak this little 
winter bird does have for poking and prying into 
holes or jabbing little hungry juncos or finches! But 
when the great red beak of the cardinal comes swiftly 
down, or even that of the dainty, scary lady cardinal, 
he beats it for the oak. One bitter night just at dark 
when we came in from calling, he seemed to be asleep 
on the window ledge. The window was up an inch 
or two and he may have been enjoying the warm air 
from inside. 

The bird that is tamest is the mocking-bird. In 
bad weather we may have two, but one seems to be 
much more at home. We call him “Mockie,” and as- 
sume that he is the same bird that has been coming 
for several years. A little later, when the mockers 
are in full song, he pays generously for all we have done 
for him. 

The cardinal started in singing the first of Feb- 
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ruary, and we were afraid that the mild weather would 
make the birds set up housekeeping too early. 

What a difference in the movements of the 
mocker and the cardinal—one is so calm, the other so 
nervous. The mocker sits quietly as he eats and 
softly falls off the ledge when he finishes. The car- 
dinal is hardly ever still for a moment, often chip- 
ping loudly as he eats, constantly on guard. The lady 
cardinal is even more scary. 

Last year in February we had fifteen or twenty 
purple finches coming and going on the window ledge. 
This year the first finch, a brilliant male, showed up: 
the last of January. Of all the birds he stays the 
longest on the ledge and eats the most deliberately. 
I think he is the only one that.will pass by peanuts. 
to pick up sunflower seeds. To the cardinal the sun- 
flower seeds seem to be good liver and bacon, but the 
peanut delicious lemon meringue pie. 

The Madame reported the first purple grackle in 
our grove this year on February 12. 

When the blue jay comes, it is as a thief in the 
night. He grabs and runs. We do not encourage 
him over much. 

We keep English sparrows away from the bed- 
room windows by putting bread out on the back 
porch. We divert the starlings and even the pigeons. 
to some extent by throwing chunks of bread over on 
to the roof of a neighbor’s garage. My good left arm 
can just get the bread over if there is not too much 
wind. What fails to reach the roof is not lost, how-. 
ever, as the sharp eyes find it no matter how narrow 
the space into which it goes. 

In the storm of February 4 in Washington, it was 
great fun to see the fights of the starlings in the snow 
as they competed for the best place at the various. 
chunks. 

Perhaps this was a cruel sport—perhaps it ought 
to be forbidden like bullfights—but it was amusing to 
see them rising in air in fierce combat while some: 
saucy sparrow took advantage of the moment to dart 
in and get his share. One starling got down on his 
back in the snow and for a moment we feared he was 
not coming back. 

This keeping birds from going where they are not 
wanted by supplying some other attraction, I under- 
stand is sound pedagogy. Making a new outlet for 
energy is far better than damming it up, either in 
boys or in birds. 

Some birds never come to the feeding tray. The 
robin prefers his worms. The oriole and the rose- 
breasted grosbeak prefer to sway and hang in the tops. 
of the trees and find what is there. The wood thrush 
loves his low bushes and his run on the ground. But. 
we see them all from the windows in the springtime. 

A friend in the suburbs has all our birds on her 
feeding tray and many more. 
are most faithful all winter and exceedingly tame. 
She has bluebirds, other woodpeckers, and a red- 


breasted nuthatch, which is quite a find around Wash-. 


ington. Last winter she had a stray black-throated 


blue warbler for several weeks, and fed him up so that. 


he could join his comrades and kinsfolk on their way 
north. We always see something new and exciting 
when we go to her house. 
and with folks because her heart is right. 


Her little chickadees. 


She has a way with birds. 
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Joint Meeting of Church School Workers 


=a Universalist Sabbath School Union of Bos- 
/ | ton and the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
had a supper and joint meeting at the Church 

2) of the Redemption, Boston, February 16. 
The Rev. Harry Thomas Stock, D. D., secretary of 
the Young People’s Department of the Congregational 
Education Society, gave an address on “Recent 
Trends in Religious Education.” From 7.15 to 8 
three conferences were held, with Mrs. Kathryn Hul- 
burt Hall of Wellesley, Mr. Carl A. Hempel and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates as leaders. Before the conference 
one hundred and two people sat down to a delicious 
fifty-cent supper which was served by ladies of the 
ehureh. Prof. John Ratcliff of Tufts, president of 
the Sabbath School Union, presided at the dinner and 
at the main evening meeting. 

There is a large assembly hall in this church in 
which the supper was served. The conferences were 
held in the chapel, in the Miner Parlor and in the 
Community Room. 

A reporter listening in for fifteen minutes at each 
conference can not do justice to the work done during 
the period, but he can get the color of it. 

In the chapel a charming young woman of the 
Unitarian church in Wellesley Hills was talking and 
making others talk about “Expressional Activities 
in the Church School.” The phrases often repeated 
were “learning by doing,” “co-operative group effort,”’ 
“creative self-expression.”” The thing attacked was 
pouring facts into unresisting little minds. The con- 
crete things advocated were organizing children for a 
worship service, or in a junior choir, or to put on a 
play, or to produce a church school paper. Projects 
less ambitious included writing letters to children 
that they had never met or making scenery for plays. 
She protested against the ordinary type of “filling in 
work,” or “busy work,” classified frequently as an 
expressional activity. It has no educational value, she 
said. It simply lets the teacher get through her class 
period without thought or effort. It lets the young- 
sters also fill in their time easily without the slightest 
contact with anything educational. Thirty-two people 
were listening intently at this session. 

Passing down to the Community Room, we found 
another group of some thirty adults having a rollick- 
ing good time with Carl Hempel, who was discussing 
“Recreation.” For the period the observer sat 1n, 
everything was exceedingly practical and concrete. 
It was a case of candles, plates, spoons, crepe paper, 
left over material from entertainments, saved, 
classified, stored, to be available again. There were 
suggestions for jokes clipped on the instant, memo- 
randa for leaders placed on the floor in big letters, and 
a discussion of the mental stimulus, social broadening 
and physical renewal of play. ‘“‘Play,”’ said Hempel, 
“Gs a part of religious education. In churches it leads 
to respect for the house of God and its furnishings. 
Everywhere it puts true sportsmanship into boys and 
girls and inculeates team play.” 

In the beautiful parlor there was a quieter group 
—the Unitarian element much in evidence—with 
Harriet G. Yates discussing ‘‘Music in Religious 
Education.” 


What Damrosch is doing through his ‘Music 
Appreciation Hours” in the public schools, Miss 
Yates is doing through her institute lectures on this 
subject—arousing interest in music, elevating the 
standards of taste. 

Miss Yates paid a high tribute to the public 
schools, asserting that to-day church schools should 
assume that children can sing and should inspire them 
to take an interest in the great religious music of the 
world. She had an exhibit of books, as follows: 
“The Story of the American Hymn,” Edward S. 
Ninde; “Lyric Religion,” H. Augustine Smith; 
“The Divine Art,” Townsend; “Practical Church 
School Music,”’ Reginald L. McCall; “The Music of 
the Gospel,” Stanley A. Hunter; “The Wonderful 
Story of Music,” Ellen F. Baker; “‘History of the 
English Hymn,” Benjamin Brawley; “Singing Path- 
ways,” Mary S. Dickie; “The New Hymnal for 
American Youth,” H. Augustine Smith, and the 
“Beacon Hymnal.” : 

Fully a hundred people came together at 8.25, 
to hear Dr. Stock. Professor Ratcliff presided. The 
Rey. Kenneth L. Walker gave the invocation, and 
the Rev. Otto S. Raspe the closing prayer and bene- 
diction. 

Dr. Stock gave an exceedingly interesting and 
helpful address—“‘his feet on the ground and looking 
at the stars’ all through. He will be sought after 
by all who heard him. 

He summarized the trends in Religious Education 
by saying that educators have come to distrust one 
way only and to realize that they need all the tested 
and tried methods and also the spirit of adventure. 

He described three religious phenomena that 
church school workers need to be aware of: 1. Buch- 
manism. 2. The left wing group actually at work re- 
building the social order. 3. The movement to re- 
state religion for an age of science. 

Buchmanism, or First Century Christianity, or 
the Oxford Group Movement, as it is variously called, 
he said is a form of revivalism. Workers in the field 
of religious education naturally believe that education 
is better than revival methods, “growth better than 
upheaval.’”’? Buchmanism reminds us that there is a 
need in religious education of sane methods of frank 
talk with young people, giving them a chance to ex- 
press. ‘This,’ says Dr. Stock, ‘‘means a new use of 
meditation, prayer, personal guidance.” 

“The left wing people,” he said, “remind us that 
religion is not a thing of the intellect—not good deeds 
even—but actually rebuilding society. These left 
wing people emphasize the fact that every church 
school group should look at its own community. 
Where they find injustice, impurity, corruption, evil 
of any kind—there is their curriculum. The great 
prophets of history have not been concerned simply 
with intellectual statements, but with the unfinished 
tasks of Christianity.” 

Discussing the trend of restatement, Dr. Stock 
said: ““Never have on the program anything that the 
child will have to unlearn. Think through and re- 
state things. State the fixed points in personal morals. 
State the social creed. State life in terms that in- 
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clude God and goodness. That is the question young 
people are asking. ‘Can there be a God? If there 
is a God can He be good?’ Charles W. Gilkey of 
Chicago says that in the last year there has come a 


The Recognition 


at the age of thirty-three, as professor of 
Applied Christianity, Clarence Russell Skin- 
Saxe} ner reached a new post of commanding 
influence February 6, 1938, when at the age of fifty-one 
he assumed the duties of Dean of Tufts College School 
of Religion (Crane Theological School), and was 
publicly recognized as such in an impressive service 
in Goddard Chapel February 16. 

John A. Cousens, LL. D., president of Tufts 
College, presided. The Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., 
president of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke for the Unitarian Theological Schools and the 
Unitarian denomination, the Rev. Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., dean, for the Theological School in Harvard 
University, the Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
dean of St. Lawrence Theological School, for Uni- 
versalist theological schools, and Judge Robert W. Hill, 
a trustee of Tufts College and president of the Alumni 
Association, for the college and the Universalist de- 
nomination. Dean Skinner then delivered his in- 
augural address, after which Dean McCollester closed 
the service with a few affectionate words and the 
benediction. 

Two hymns were sung, one by John Coleman 
Adams A+B..lutts 70,800 .B. 72. 

We praise Thee, God, for harvests earned, 
The fruits of labor garnered in; 

But praise Thee more for soil unturned 
From which the yield is yet to win! 


We praise Thee for the harbor’s lee, 
And moorings safe in waters still; 

But more for leagues of open sea, 
Where favoring gales our canvas fill. 


We praise Thee for the conflicts won, 
For captured strongholds of the foe; 

But more for fields whereon the sun 
Lights us when we to battle go. 


We praise Thee for life’s gathered gains, 
The blessings that our cup o’erbrim; 

But more for pledge of what remains 
Past the horizon’s utmost rim! 


The other hymn was “O Lord, Thy Presence 
Glows in All,” by N. L. Frothingham, a favorite of 
Dean Skinner. 

In opening the service the President referred to 
the importance of the election of a dean for any of the 
schools of a college and to the admiration and affection 
for Dean Skinner felt by all who knew him. He 
then added: ‘“The occasion is important also as giving 
us an opportunity to bear witness to the importance 
of the School of Religion, and our debt to the Uni- 
versalists. By tradition this college is Universalist. 
Universalists founded it. A considerable part of its 
support has come from Universalists. I think you 
will agree that there never was a time when it was more 


profound change in the young people. The cynical 
attitude has gone. The searching attitude has come. 


Is there a purpose? Are there any values?” 
SeAV ae 


of a New Dean 


important for an institution of higher learning to give 
attention to religion.” 

Introducing Dr. Cornish, the President said: “A 
trend of the times has been the breakdown of de- 
nominational lines. Among the happiest events of 
this kind has been the drawing together of Unitarians 
and Universalists. I need not remind you of the part 
Universalists have taken in this college. JI need not 
tell you that Universalists and Unitarians have worked 
together here always. Therefore it was a source of 
gratification to us when Unitarians joined us here a 
few years ago for the development of the School of 
Religion. And aman at that time who was elected as 
a life member of the board of trustees of the college 
was a man high in the councils of the Unitarian 
churches, Dr. Cornish. He speaks for those churches 
and for the Unitarian schools.” 

Dr. Cornish said in part: ‘‘As your president has 
said, we Unitarians are near of kin. Forgive me if I 
say we are next of kin. As representative of those 
churches I bring to the incoming dean our congratu- 
lations and to the outgoing dean our gratitude. Dean 
McCollester is close to our people. He has supplied 
many of our pulpits. He is respected and trusted by 
our people. I here and now express the gratitude of 
the Unitarian churches for the fifty men in Unitarian 
pulpits to-day who were trained here and who have 
testified by their lives to the service of this School 
of Religion. I hope for increasing co-operation in 
college and in denominational enterprises. 

“These are trying times. I believe that there 
is opening before the Christian Church an opportunity 
so great, so vital, so momentous and poignant, that 
I can not express it. Unless these churches shall 
help the world to lay hold again of those intangible 
realities, unless our spirit stirs and the Eternal Spirit 
meets our spirit, our civilization will be in danger. 
It will be as salt that has lost its savor, to be trampled 
under the feet of men. A mighty responsibility rests 
on the new dean, on the faculty, on you young men. 
May God speed all the work done here. May He 
bless the memory of work well done to the retiring 
dean. May the Great Spirit strengthen and sustain 
the new dean.” 

In presenting Dean Sperry, Dr. Cousens described 
the co-operation between Tufts and Harvard. “Op- 
portunities arc exchanged,’ he said. “Members of 
our faculty are mmbers of their faculty. Work 
done in either place counts in the other.” 

Dean Sperry said: “It is an honor and a pleasure 
to bring the greetings of the Theological School in 
Harvard University, and by implication of course 
the greetings of the other schools that by their affilia- 
tion with Harvard are also affiliated with Tufts—the 
Hpiscopal Seminary in Cambridge, the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, and the Andover-Newton 
Seminary.” 
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Dean Sperry then said: “In the nineties my 
father was the president of a small college in Mich- 
igan. His duties took him frequently to Detroit, and 
I recall how often he came home to speak of the sym- 
pathy and understanding of Lee S. McCollester, then 
a pastor in Detroit. Long before I ever began to 
worry over the problems of theology, I knew of Dr. 
McCollester as a wise and sympathetic man. For 
your new dean we bring a vote of confidence, and we 
look forward to his work with hope and faith. In 
earlier years it was the mission of Universalists to 
deliver men from fears. My own mother sometimes 
would confess her fears. If she had been a Uni- 
versalist she would have freed herself from them. It 
was your duty to testify to that love which casts out 


fear. We are in a period where the clouds follow the 
rain. We are looking out on life with a new appre- 
hension. We are looking in on life with a new appre- 


hension. We regard the original stuff of human na- 
ture with a new sense of apprehension. No need is as 
great as to take away from men their fear of one 
another. There is a new occasion for the prophetic 
ministry of your church. 

“In a class in homiletics, we were analyzing re- 
cently volumes of sermons. By common consent we 
put at the head of the list that little book of sermons 
which illustrate the history of the Community Church 
of Boston. They were the most interesting, the most 
stimulating, the most prophetic. They were preached 
under the sane, able, tolerant guidance of Dr. Skinner. 
In your new dean you have one who stands in the 
prophetic tradition.” 

Dean Atwood was introduced as from the in- 
stitution that sent Dean Skinner forth. He said in 
part: 

“It is a very agreeable task and privilege to bring 
greetings and congratulations to the Tufts School of 
Religion and to Dr. Skinner alike from sister theo- 
logical schools and colleges. I speak especially for 
the institution of which Dr. Skinner is an alumnus and 
of whose board of trustees he is also a member. I 
consider it a most encouraging thing for the whole 
liberal ministry to have this man inducted into this 
high office. There is need for him as a representative 
leader and teacher, as an educator, yes, a scholar, yes, 
a genuinely religious man. I reserve the right to de- 
fine the term religious. Above all he is a man who 
has shown in his own person that he is a Christian 
man. 
“T do not need to say that he is a teacher. Some 
of us have watched his career as teacher with interest 
and sympathy from the beginning. We read with 
joy his little book ‘The Social Implications of Uni- 
versalism,’ not alone because it interpreted Uni- 
versalism but because it showed where his heart is. 
We rejoiced also when, with great courage and modesty, 
unmoved by opposition and criticism, he went steadily 
on in the course his conscience dictated.” 

Describing the religious leader Dean Atwood 
said he must be not simply a man of contemplation, 
not simply versed in ritualism, not a man of self- 
denial only, but his character should be summed up 
in the words, “This do and ye shall live.” Dean At- 
wood also paid a fine tribute to Dr. McCollester. _ 

Before Judge Hill spoke for the Universalist 
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Church, Dr. Cousens said: “No man could be elected 
as Dean of the Tufts School of Religion who did not 
have the approval of the leaders of the Universalist 
denomination. As the school grew out of the college, 
no one could be chosen except by the action of the 
trustees of the college.” 

Judge Hill, a trustee of the Universalist General 
Convention and of the college, said: “‘As a trustee I 
endorse all that Dr. Cornish has said, and I add that 
the trustees of the college were delighted to make 
this appointment. Professor Skinner will be a great 
dean in a line of great deans. President Cousens has 
an uncanny faculty of doing the right thing at the 
right time. Universalists always have been proud of 
Tufts. They are more glad now that it represents all 
the liberals. I expect, and Universalists expect, that 
the men who come here to teach will carry on the old 
traditions and put them to work. I read an extract 
from the address of Dr. Skinner delivered at the 
Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting, and I want 
the whole address. He has important ideas. He is 
beloved by his students. I look for him to give power 
to the whole cause.” 

Dr. Cousens then in a reserved but intimate and 
appreciative way presented the new dean. 

As the address was an inaugural Dean Skinner 
put it in writing and read it. It was an important 
deliverance on “The Church Faces a New Age.” 
Those who attended the Boston Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Meeting January 9, or read a report of the meet- 
ing in the Christean Leader for January 21, have al- 
ready a prophecy of this notable utterance. There, 
extempore, Professor Skinner discussed the matters 
that he reduced to writing for his inaugural. We 
shall publish the address next week. It dealt with 
the future of the church. The questions raised were: 
Will the church pass away violently or otherwise as 
in Russia? Does it satisfy any deep basic need of 
man? Are there deep needs in man that will be satis- 
fied by some human institution? Can the church 
satisfy them or will some institution take its place? 
If the church is to turn defeat into victory what ideas 
must it deal with, what new technique must it 
get? 

At the close of the address Dean MecCollester 
made an affecting little address, pledging the love and 
loyalty of the faculty, and then prayed to “Almighty 
God our Heavenly Father for guidance and help.” 

For a week night service the attendance was 
good, many of the professors and wives, neighbors and 
friends, attending. Former pupils of Dean Skinner 
were well represented. The Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches was there. The 
General Superintendent was in the West, but was 
represented by the Rev.C. H. Emmons. Ministers of 
different faiths drove in from a considerable distance 
around. The night was clear, with brilliant star- 
light, and there was a far view all around. From the 
hill one could see the millions of lights that revealed 
the cities and towns, the homes and work-shops, the 
connecting bridges and moving traffic, of the great 
metropolis in which Tufts College is set like a city 
itself on a hill, the light of which, God willing, will 
never be hid. 

A eh Vago 
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A Laymen’s Movement 


N several places in the Universalist fellowship 
and in other denominations, a new laymen’s 
movement is getting under way. In places 
like Abington, Mass., it is a spontaneous 

development, in other places it is inspired by state or 

national leadership. The story of what is being done 
in Abington we shall tell later. 

In Illinois the movement is called the ‘“Emer- 
gency Plan,’ and it is under the leadership of the Rev. 
Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D. 

Mr. John Winzeler of Peoria, IIl., president of 
the Illinois State Convention, reports as follows con- 
cerning “The Emergency Plan” and the way it is 
progressing in Illinois: 

We have gone far enough with the plan in Illinois to demon- 
strate that “it can be done.” ‘‘Closed churches” are now open 
with regular services every Sunday. The plan includes: (1) 
The opening of ‘‘closed churches” for regular services, the com- 
plete service being provided in printed form. (2) The develop- 
ment of lay leadership. This, as Dr. Etz says, we have been 
neglecting. (8) The undertaking of a more effective method of 
teaching our beautiful faith in terms of power for daily living. 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter (headquarters 505 North Street, Peoria, 
Ill.) is Director of Lay Services, prepares the material and keeps 
in close touch with each group. Special instructions are issued to 
lay readers and to those in charge of the order of services. 

The services present studies in the Power of the Liberal 
Faith, and copies of the lessons are provided for all persons at- 
tending. By this method we are able to secure the personal co- 
operation of individuals both in terms of leadership and study. 
This is “Adult Education in Religion,” or the development of 
“Creative Thought.”’ 

All will agree that this is no time to close churches. Just 
now our people need the help of this beautiful faith. Last Sun- 
day we went to Stockton, Ill., and started the work there with an 
audience of sixty-two and a newly organized Y. P. C. U. which 
will make a special study of the lessons, the issues presented in 
the sermons. As a group they will study how to live their faith. 
It is the “project method” in education—learning by doing. 

We want to offer this material to any group anywhere which 
really wants to “carry on.” 

Dr. Carpenter will follow the plan suggested in the denomina- 
tional ‘‘Daily Readings for the Lenten Season,” and Dr. Etz will 
provide the printed material from Headquarters, and recommend 
it to dormant churches. No matter how small the group, this 
material can be used. We just wanted to report our progress and 
encourage others to try. 

In his introduction to the “‘Daily Readings”’ Dr. Etz says: 
“The world needs a spirit of faith and optimism which religion 
ean supply.’”’ Our people should order copies of these Daily 
Readings and be ready to start the Lenten Season March 1. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, has 
issued the following plan for lay services during Lent: 


Some of the most successful denominations have developed 
a very effective system of lay readers or preachers. Most of us 
Universalists have been trained to believe that we can not have 
religious work without an ordained minister as leader. It is true 
that where such a minister can be employed best results are ob- 
tained. However, we are now facing a situation where we may 
well attempt to operate some churches by using interested lay- 
men as leaders until such times as these churches can again em- 
ploy ministers. 

The plan outlined below is for services during the Lenten 
season which begins on March 1, 1933. If this experiment works 
out wel! during this period we shall hope to extend it for a longer 
time. 


The Plan 

1. Lay Reader 

The local group should choose some lay leader who is capable 
of using prepared material and who is interested enough in hold- 
ing Universalist services in the community to give some time to 
preparation. If necessary different leaders could be used each 
week, but for the sake of continuity one leader for the whole 
series would be better. 
2. Material 

The General Convention will furnish a complete outline of a 
service, including a prepared prayer. and sermon, for each week 
during Lent. These sermons will be based on the booklet of 
Lenten Readings published by the Convention under the general 
title “Some Great Words of Religion.”’ They will be in mimeo- 
graphed form and will be sent sufficiently early for the reader to 
familiarize himself with the manuscript. 
3. Lenten Readings 

The thought of the sermons may well be supplemented by 
the use of the daily Lenten Readings on the same topics. These 
readings may be obtained from the Universalist General Con- 
vention at three cents per copy. They should be in the hands of 
each person interested. 


4. Services 


It is suggested that the services be held at the regular church 
hour on Sunday. In some cases it may be deemed advisable to 
hold them on a week night instead of Sunday. They should be 
held in the church if possible, as the atmosphere of worship is 
more easily created there than in any other place. However, if 
this is not possible they may be held in the home of some in- 
terested person or other available space. Every effort should 
be made to engender a spirit of reverence and devotion in every 
service. 

Special music may be provided, or “Seth Parker sings” may 
be held, with every one joining in the old and familiar hymns. 

5. Expense 


The mimeographed service, prayer and sermon will be sup- 
plied without charge by the General Convention. However, in 
many places the people will want to have a part in covering the 
cost of these. Possibly offerings might be taken which could be 
sent in to Headquarters as a contribution toward this expense. 
People seem to appreciate more what they pay for than what 
they receive free. 

However, it should be clearly understood that no group 
should be deprived of this service because of inability to pay. 
The great essential is to make Lent a spiritual enrichment for 
our people. 

A charge of three cents each must be made for the Daily 


Lenten Readings to cover the cost of publication. Each person 


taking one of these booklets would be willing to pay this small 
amount. Local conditions will govern other costs in any given 
community—such as heat in the church, etc. However, these 
charges may be kept at a minimum. 

6. Reports 


The outcome of this experiment will be watched with in- 
terest. To the end that we may know how well it succeeds, we 
would ask every local leader to keep an accurate record of the 
attendance at each service and at the conclusion of the Lenten 
period send a copy of this record to the State or General Su- 
perintendent, that a consolidated report may be made. 

We would also welcome suggestions and comments as to 
improvements which may be made if the same method is tried 
again in the future. Upon the success of this experiment will 
depend further attempts along this line. 


Send all orders for the weekly sermons and the Lenten book- | 


lets to the Universalist General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, | 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Greensboro, N. C., Mission 


Lyman V. Rutledge 


I arrived by train in Greensboro Saturday at 7.30 a. m. 
and went first to the King Cotton Hotel, and on discovering that 
the meetings were to be held in the O. Henry Hotel transferred 
there, for the week. 

By telephone I called Dr. H. L. Canfield, minister of the 
First Universalist Church, and he came to the hotel shortly be- 
fore noon. At his suggestion a reporter for the Greensboro Daily 
News called that afternoon for an interview. I found that the 
papers were carrying Laymen’s League advertisements of the 
Mission. 

The Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, my colleague, arrived Saturday 
evening and stayed at the King Cotton Hotel, but moved the 
next day to the Y. M. C. A., because of his past connection with 
Y. work. 

Sunday morning Dr. Colcord and I went to Gant Hall, 
where the First Universalist Church holds its services. The hall 
is not at all suited to church work, but is the best available. 
We met a tiny kindergarten under the direction of an enthusiastic 
and attractive teacher. Church services opened at a little past 
eleven with fourteen present. (Dr. Canfield says there are 
rarely more than twenty present.) Dr. Colcord and I sat in the 
back row and took no part in the service. Dr. Canfield gave an 
interesting and forceful interpretation of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, closing with a quotation from “‘T call that mind free which 
is not Passion’s slave.’”’ He then introduced Dr. Colcord and 
myself to the audience. That afternoon the Canfields went to 
Guilford College for a meeting. Dr. Colcord and I prepared 
for our week’s work. 

Sunday evening the first meeting of the mission was held 
in a parlor of the O. Henry Hotel. (Number present thirty-five.) 
Dr. Canfield opened the service and I gave the address, on 
“Liberal Religion Faces a New World.’ We announced that 
those who so desired might remain for an after meeting, and dis- 
missed a little before nine o’clock. The sermon was short. 
Atter the benediction the audience quickly broke up. No after 
meeting was possible, but a number stayed for personal dis- 
cussion. Only one question was put into the question box. 

Monday evening Dr. Colcord spoke on “Jesus of Nazareth 
in the World of To-day.’”’ (Present thirty-seven.) About fifteen 
stayed for the after meeting. There were many questions, and 
the discussion drifted rapidly toward abstruse problems. 

Tuesday I spoke on ‘““The Bible—What Can a Liberal Be- 
lieve?” (About thirty-five present.) There was a somewhat 
larger number at the after meeting, and the questions were chief- 
ly on the problem of sin and salvation. It became evident that 
some, if not most of those present, hoped the discussion would 
deal with more concrete proklems, but it continued to drift into 
abstract philosophical realms. 

Wednesday Dr. Colcord spoke on “A Liberal’s Confession — 
What God Means to Me.” (Attendance about thirty.) Many 
stayed for the after meeting. It began at once on the same level 
of fine-spun abstraction, but after a few minutes the whole cur- 
rent was turned to definite concrete issues by asking how this 
particular type of religioa could be applied to human. welfare. 
From then on to the close of the week, the discussions were more 
vital. Each evening two or three questions were written out 
and handed in or dropped into the box. But most of the ques- 
tions came spontaneously during the after meetings. 

Thursday evening I spoke on ‘““The Liberal’s Substitute for 
the Old Salvation.” (Attendance about forty.) The hotel 
management asked us to make way for a dance at nine o’clock 
and provided a room for our after meeting across the hall. About 
twenty-five stayed. We quickly came to a vigorous discussion 
of what Liberal Religion could do for humanity and for Greens- 
boro. 

Friday evening I spoke again. The subject was : ‘Immortal- 
ity.” (About fifty present.) More than thirty remained for the 


after meeting, and refused to leave when dismissed at ten o’clock, 
but continued the discussion vigorously until 10.30, when I ex- 
cused myself to go to Fort Bragg. Mr. Newton Lincoln was 
waiting to take me. 

Sunday morning, returning from Fort Bragg in time for the 
ten a.m. Sunday school, I found an interested group present. I 
joined Dr. Canfield’s class in a discussion on Jesus and present 
day problems. 

At the eleven o’clock service I was announced to give the 
sermon on ‘‘World Citizenship.” (About thirty-five present.) 
Since I was delegated to close the mission for Dr. Perkins in 
Durham that evening, I said farewell to the many friends who 
had attended so regularly during the week, and left Dr. Colcord 
to close the mission in Greensboro, at our usual meeting place 
in the hotel. Dr. Canfield reported to me the next day that Dr. 
Colcord’s evening meeting was a true inspiration, and that the 
mission closed with every evidence of warm and enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of Dr. Colcord and his scholarly work. 

Feeling that it was a duty to meet all possible contacts, I 
announced at the outset that I should be glad to meet any one 
for private consultation by appointment. Each evening one or 
more young men rem2ined after all others had gone, and came to 
my room for discussion, until twelve or one o’clock. Others 
called by appointment in the afternoons. 

Dr. Canfield had made appointments in advance for Dr. 
Colcord at the North Carolina Agricultural and Technical College 
and for me at North Carolina State College for Women. My own 
outside speaking engagements grew out of these and covered: 
Monday, chapel talk at N. C. A. and T. College with Dr. Colcord. 
(Attendance about 400.) Tuesday, chapel talk at North Caro- 
lina College for Women. (About 1500 present.) Tuesday noon, 
address to the Greeasboro Rotary Club. (Present eighty.) 
Thursday noon, address to the High Point Rotary Club. (Pres- 
ent seventy.) Friday noon, address to the Greensboro Civitans. 
(Present sixty.) Monday noon, address to the Durham Rotary 
Club. (Present ninety.) 

It was evident from the beginning that we were attracting 
only the more thoughtful people, but that many of them were 
from Orthodox churches. There were several members of the 
North Carolina College faculty, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
a Congregational minister, a Jewish rabbi, and others whose 
background we did not learn. Dr. Canfield found that many of 
these were strangers to him, and he managed usually to form a 
speaking acquaintance with most of them. He kept all cards 
which were signed for literature and I have no knowledge as to 
their number or importance. 

What happened at the closing session Sunday evening I do 
not know, but on Friday evening the discussion closed on the 
theme of Liberal Religion in North Carolina and a liberal church 
in Greensboro. It seems that there was a liberal movement in 
Greensboro some years ago, led by a Rev. Mr. Kellerman in a 
theater. It was well advertised by Mr. Frank G. Baldwin of 
Glenwood (a suburb of Greensboro). Mr. Baldwin wrote a 
long series of advertisements from material given him by Mr. 
Kellerman, setting forth Universalist doctrine and history. The 
theater audience is said to have reached 150. But the theater 
management was so vigorously attacked by local orthodoxy that 
the doors were closed to the meetings and Mr. Kellerman left. 

After a brief interim under another Universalist minister 
whose name I did not get, Dr. Canfield was stationed in Greens- 
boro by the Universalist Women’s Missionary Society, which 
pays his salary. He has held this post for about ten years. He 
and his finely educated wife have completely won the confidence 
of the countryside. They are known everywhere in Greensboro 
and in surrounding towns. They are both called upon for a wide 
variety of lectures and addresses. 

The First Universalist Church in Greensboro now finds it- 
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gelf housed in a most inadequate hall, but owning a well chosen 
plot of land in the best residential district not far from the North 
Carolina College for Women. The church has also $5,000 up- 
ward toward a building fund, and it is the opinion of Dr. Canfield 
and others that membership would grow more rapidly if a build- 
ing were started, basement finished adequately for services, and 
the permanent growth of the institution thus assured. 

Much of this came out in the Friday night discussion, and 
the meeting closed with an invitation on the part of Prof. A. P. 
Kephart to continue the mission discussion group in his home 
indefinitely. Professor Kephart was brought up in the United 
Brethren Church, and is now teaching a large class of young 
men in a Presbyterian church. He does not belong to Dr. Can- 
field’s church, but is a loyal friend of the Canfields, a strong be- 
liever in liberal religion, attended every session of the missions, 
and is hopeful that the Free Church of America may soon come 
into being. I believe he is typical of this region. 

I believe the mission did much to encourage the liberal 
movement in this strategic point, and I strongly urge tnose in- 
terested to sustain the excellent work now being done by the 
Universalist Women’s Missionary Society through the ministry 
of Dr. and Mrs. Canfield. 


* * * 


THE FRIENDS, THE UNITARIANS, AND AN EXHIBIT 


One of the most constructive parts of the work of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky has been the establishment of handicraft 
industries, furniture making, rug weaving, spinning, etc. This 
enterprise gives opportunity for employment to miners and their 
families who would otherwise simply be recipients of relief. 

The articles thus created must, however, be sold if the miners 
are to continue at work. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee are to hold an exhibit of the handicraft products at the 
headquarters building of the American Unitarian Association 
for two weeks, beginning Wednesday, March 1. One of the 
workers from the coal fields will be present with the exhibit to 
explain the work and to take orders. It is hoped that a large 
number of church people will visit the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, during this fortnight, and take the op- 
portunity of learning more about the magnificent work which the 
Friends are doing, and also that they will place orders for the 
hand-made articles. The articles are not only beautiful and use- 
ful in themselves, but they are even more beautiful when one 
considers the spirit which has inspired their manufacture, and 
they are both beautiful and useful when one considers the needs 
which will be met from the proceeds of their sale. 

In addition to being present at the exhibit, the Friends’ 
worker will be glad, in so far as her time will permit, to visit 
church groups, display samples of the work done, and take orders. 
Any group wishing to engage her services should communicate 
at once with Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE VALUE OF THE RELIGIOUS: WEEKLY 

The following appeared in Dr. Cadman’s column edited for 
various newspapers throughout the country: 

(). What is the use of publishing so many religious weeklies? 

A. They exist to serve the spiritual needs of the churches, 
the nation and the world. In their columns paramount ques- 
tions are intelligently discussed. As a rule political partisanship 
is banned, moral issues are emphasized, and mankind’s religious 
condition is illuminated. Nearly all of them, and also the few 
religious monthlies and quarterlies, have a comprehensive out- 
look. They acquaint us with the progress of essential reforms, 
encourage social workers, and expose the machinations of selfish 
and evil minded groups and organizations. 

The substance of half a dozen sermons can as often as not 
be found on their editorial pages or in their contributed articles. 
Aged priests, pastors and rabbis as well as those in active service 
eagerly absorb their contents, and bedridden saints of every 
creed look forward to these heralds of hope and faith. They cir- 
culate in familiar and unfamiliar places. The home, the sanctuary 


and the almshouse, even the prison, enjoy the privilege they 
confer. The printed word of these messengers of the Lord has 
manifold entrance which the pulpit can not command. 

Since quite a few such periodicals sound a unifying note, 
they help to solidify religious thinking and action. Philan- 
thropy is greatly indebted to their pleas for the sick, the sad, the 
unprivileged and for those who dwell in the earth’s dark quarters. 
They help to repair'the waste places, and to build up the deso- 
late spots which war, famine and plague have ravaged. 

I could go beyond the space this column allows in answering 
your inquiry. But I conclude by urging every thoughtful citi- 
zen, whether a member of any church or not, to subscribe to at 
least one religious weekly. If you can afford more than one, so 
much the better. I take six, with several monthlies and quarter- 
lies in addition, and I find them practically indispensable. Let 
us be as inquisitive about God’s way among the nations as we 
are about man’s. This applies equally to Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants, and to all who would speak intelligently of the basic 
needs of the present crisis and who appreciate the fact that re- 
pentance toward God and a renewed allegiance to His Will must 
precede the successful solution of our temporal problems. 


* * * 


AS JOHN HAYNES HOLMES SEES IT 


Great changes in religious thought are taking place in our 
time. “Non-theistic humanism,” for example, is definitely 
passing. ‘‘Humanism is increasingly regarded as the theological 
expression of ‘the jazz age,’ an age now deceased.’’ It is dis- 
appearing before the ‘positive support (for a belief in God) 
which has recently come from the most eminent men of science. 
.... In part it is a sign of the rapidly altered world in which 
we live—a world which no longer professes human self-sufficiency, 
but cries out for a profounder apprehension of reality and a more 
ultimate anchorage for life’s struggle.’’ Asa matter of fact, there 
exists to-day “‘a mounting distrust of liberal theology.”’ ‘‘Lib- 
eralism stands condemned as the characteristic theology of a 
romantic and ill-founded pre-war optimism. Its premises like- 
wise are being subjected to devastating criticism.’’ All of which, 
and much more of the same kind, is written down by Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, professor at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, in the ‘““Year-Book of American Churches,” as edited 
by Dr. Herman C. Weber! What are we to say of such sweeping 
judgments? Obviously, their source can not altogether be 
neglected. There is a “wish-fulfilment’’ complex in Dr. Van 
Dusen’s mind which colors all his survey of the religious field. 
Nevertheless, no candid observer can deny the soundness of much 
that he suggests. Liberalism in theology, as in politics, is pretty 
completely out-moded. It offers no explanation of the terrible 
phenomena of our time, and generates no power to grapple with 
them. Unitarianism is as unreal and futile as Christian Science. 
Humanism also, at least the humanism of the crasser type, seems 
increasingly superficial as a philosophy and weak as a reliance of 
the soul. As a method of approach, as a starting point of in- 
quiry, as a line of thought and meditation, it is as useful and as 
inevitable as ever. But that it can penetrate deep, or carry far, 
is unlikely. Dr. Van Dusen’s words need to be pondered. 
Neither liberals nor radicals in religion have touched the foun- 
dation of experience.— Unity. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN ANSWER TO DR. HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the Dedication Sermon for the Mission Brother- 
hood by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall with deep interest. The occa- 
sion must have been an inspiring one and the effect upon the par- 
ticipants magnificent. Even so far away as Colorado one could 
What I write, therefore, is in no spirit 
of criticism. It arises from a genuine desire to identify myself 
with such a genuine outpouring of the spirit. 

Dr. Hall’s address left me inspired but somewhat confused. 
Its theme was ‘“‘The Kingdom of Heaven Is at Hand.’ Im- 


mediately the questions arose in my mind, if this is to be our 


message to the world, then I must also explain just what the 
“Kingdom” is, how it is to be realized, and why I think it is at 
hand, in terms that every person can understand. An event of 
such circumstance must be set clearly before all. With these 


4 questions in mind I read and re-read the address. 


What does Dr. Hall mean by the “Kingdom of Heaven?’’ 
He seems to mean the building of a just social order throughout 
the world. “The function of the church is to build the kingdom 
of heaven upon earth.” ‘‘God loves us and has made it possible 
for us to live in His kingdom on earth—just as soon as we build 
nt.” 


How near is the kingdom? Dr. Hall says “it is at hand.’’ 


_ He quotes Tolstoy that “the world revolution which will re- 


s 


organize society on the basis of love and service, instead of hate 
and war, is at the door.”’ Dr. Hall mentions the “law of the 
sudden leap’’ as possible now, thereby suggesting that if we pro- 
claim the fact widely enough the kingdom may indeed be at 
hand. The falling of the denominational fences is one sign 
more of the coming of the kingdom. 

The phrase ‘‘sudden leap” and the conception of the king- 


y porn are qualified by Dr. Hall’s description of how Christ can 


¥ 


meSays: 


“come to-night” and what it means when Christ ‘‘comes.”’ He 
“Christ may come to-night. His spirit may have been 
quietly at work taking possession of men’s minds and hearts so 


- that to-morrow morning we may wake and find his dream come 


true and begin living together in love.” 
Altogether, Dr. Hall leaves me confused. Are we to pro- 


claim that the just social order is here? This sounds to me very 


much like the ery of certain political and economic theorists. 
And how near is the kingdom really, I wonder? When I look 
about the world, it seems to me that multitudes of men will have 
to experience a spiritual awakening before the kingdom comes. 
For the first time in my life I am beginning to believe in mis- 
sionaries, for it seems to me that I see certain war brewing in spots 
of the world unless something is done to generate a higher con- 


- ception of life and humanity in the minds and hearts of the in- 


habitants. I find it hard to believe in any ‘“‘sudden leap” so far 


as attaining a perfect social order on earth is concerned. It 


order is about to be realized. 


looks to me that we shall have to struggle along for some time 
yet. If this is really the situation of the world, then it would not 
be right to say the kingdom is at hand if we mean the just social 
To proclaim the kingdom is at 


hand under such circumstances is not displaying that “passion 


for reality” which Dr. Hall says Dr. Gordon said the world de- 


manded of religion. 
Do we have to believe that the kingdom is at hand im- 


mediately in order to have an enthusiastic gospel? Are we not 


_eapable of devotion to sustained and distant purposes as well? 


Do we have to proclaim an immediate revolution in order to get 
people to come and join us? And if the kingdom does not come 
at once will they not be disillusioned? These questions simply 
arise in my mind. Is this “dealing with real things in a real 
way?” 

It seems to me that our confusion arises from not defining 
clearly enough what the kingdom is. The churches have a 
part, I believe, in building the social order. That part is not 
political or educational, but religious. It is because we do not 


speak out clearly and with conviction on the religious life that we 
do not move men more deeply. The one field which belongs to us 
we neglect and do not cultivate as thoroughly as we should. 

The true seat of the kingdom is, of course, the spiritual life 
of man. This kingdom is at hand for some even now, it does 
come suddenly for some, as Jesus said, but it is not the same thing 
as the reign of justice throughout the world. It is the spring of 
all justice in all human affairs. There is no permanent improve- 
ment ia the external affairs of mankind without this inner growth 
on the part of men. This, it seems to me, is the real message of 
religion and the gospel for our age. 

Have we not been deceived by all this material progress? 
Haven’t we been fooled by externals?. The world is not very 
much better than it was a generation ago. Just because we read 
by electricity where our fathers used candlelight does not make 
us better men. We may be reading the market reports while 
our grandfather read his Bible. The point about externals is 
that they have driven us into a position of interdependence where 
we must improve the quality of our lives or we shall not be able 
to survive at all. 

Religion must deal with real things in a real way. But 
what is the greatest reality? Is it not God and the soul? We 
want to build a better world, yes, but, said Channing, “I know 
but one elevation of a human being, and that is elevation of soul. 
Without this it matters nothing what he possesses or where he 
stands. .. . I would not raise a finger to promote outward 
growth if it exists in separation from inward growth and life.’ 
Of course, one can see Dr. Hall would not separate these two. 
The union of these two grand ideas has been the glory of Chris- 
tianity. The human becomes divine and the ideal practical. 
That is the great gulf between Christianity and Oriental re- 
ligions to-day. The man of the East lost himself in eternity, 
the man of the West found himself. 

I recall these lines from James Freeman Clarke: “‘In order 
to be forever young we must have this life which is ‘hid with 
Christ in God’—this life in two worlds, the world of time and 
that of eternity. If we live only in the world of time, we are 
subject always to decay and loss. That is why some men seem 
never to soften or expand; they pass through a long experience, 
and learn nothing by it; they repeat forever the faults and mis- 
takes of the past. But others live in two worlds—that of sense 
and time, that of soul and eternity. No event to them is simply 
material, no fact merely physical. There is a meaning in it all, 
an intelligent purpose, a divine wisdom. So the best of what 
happens to them enters into them, and becomes part of them- 
selves. They drink at the fountain of perpetual youth.’”’ Are 
these not the living waters for which men yearn to-day? 

Hurley Begun. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, Colorado Springs, Col. 


* * 


“CAN THIS BE I?” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have carried in my pocketbook for more than forty years 
a clipping ‘Only one sin in the universe, can’t be any other, 
selfishness, it has many names.” 

I have enjoyed the many “Cruisings,’’ much, but I must 
say that the one of Jan. 28 has upset me woefully. 

“The bleeding-hearts, the golden glow, the peach trees, the 
apple trees, the old cedar, the butternut, the mountain view,” 
would all have welcomed the “Italian and his American wife’’ 
just as heartily as a Christian leader. But man, selfish man, 
besides the Madame (Adam again hiding behind his wife) tempted 
me. 


”) 


“Would you move in the matter and try to buy it? You 
would.” “I doubt it,’’ said the Carpenter and shed a bitter 
tear. Love thy neighbor as thyself? No! drive him off by fair 
means or foul, foreclose a mortgage on him, anything to get rid 
of him and his American wife. Join the ranks of those who 


sneered at him who consorted with publicans and sinners. “Do 
unto others,” except Italians and American wives. 

Then, as if ashamed of his unneighborly, to put it mildly, 
trick, tries to get the town official to put them out, but, “No sir,”’ 
he said emphatically, ‘‘that I won’t do,’’ meaning, do your own 
dirty work. 

And then comes half a column of quotations from ‘“‘Joseph’s 
View’ for an apology that does not mend matters. It ends, 
“How many of God’s best gifts are free as the air, the sunshine 
and the blessed evening shadows.” Surely, and to the Italian 
and his American wife as well as to others, if some Christian 
leader does not block it off with his shadow. 

And then to wind up, “Already our kinsfolk and friends 
are inquiring when they can move in.’”’ Evidently the Italian 
and American wife are no kith or kin or even neighbors. 

Does he manifest any desire to look after the Italian and 
American wife, to see if they are satisfied with their deportation? 
He does not. He finds him a place at seventy dollars a year 
(the one he jewed him out of would probably cost him twelve) 
and “the place is ours.”” What avail the “Oxford Movement,” 
or ‘“What do men say that I am,’’ when a Christian leader dumps 
us into a ditch? 

H.S. Morley. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 


AHEAD OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The W. N. M. A. page of the Christian Leader is just two 
weeks ahead of the General Superintendent in recommending 
“Re-thinking Foreign Missions with the American Board.” 

Under the caption ‘“‘Again Re-thinking Missions’ in the 
issue of February 4 we highly recommended this pamphlet. We 
have a supply in our office and have already sold several copies 
at 15 cents each. 

Now we believe we are about to make another advance an- 
nouncement, and hesitate about putting it on our page for fear 
it may be overlooked. We have been informed, on excellent 
authority, that the book ‘‘Re-thinking Missions,” with paper 
cover, is to be offered for sale within a few weeks for 25 cents. 
We hope that a copy will go into the home of every Universalist, 
and with Pearl:S. Buck we say we “‘want every American Chris- 
tian to read this book.”’? One can scarcely pick up a newspaper 
or a magazine without finding an article about or mention of this 
most important report of the Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. 

Alice G. Enbom. 


* * 


INTERESTING COMMENT BY AN INTERESTING MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have not written you for a while, so I must start this 
beautiful sunny February right. 

I like to read your Cruisings and the other articles in the 
Leader, but best of all I like the reactions department. It might 
be compared with the comic-strip of a daily newspaper. Most 
interesting of all to me is the mind of the editor who ok’ed them. 
I often wonder why he passes on many of those outbursts of 
“oratorical vociferosity.” Why so many reactions on the 
humanistic-theistic babblings? Does he think by giving the 
calf more rope it will eventually hang itself, or does he feel like 
the London policeman who, when his attention had been called to 
a communist’s bellowing near by, said, ‘‘He will feel better when 
he gets it off his chest?” Contemplating answers to questions 
like these is what makes the department interesting. I wonder, 
however, if the editor does not use this method of giving us 
preachers a gentle spanking, for some of the reactions certainly 
do not promote peace and unity among the laity of our denom- 
ination. 

The reaction “Sad and Futile Universalist Gestures’ in the 
last issue reminds me of that article I wrote in “pig-latin” some 
time ago, and which you refused. I am not mad because you 
refused it. I guess it was not suitably written—I can not write 
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well enough, owing to my polyglot origin, although I can say | 
with Dwight Moody, when criticised once for his poor English, | 
“I know it, and regret it, but I am doing the best I can’’—but the | 
article joins “Anonymous” in making a justified criticism. I | 
think you agree with me on this or you would not have printed | 
the reaction. Most of our Universalist people are not as liberal | 
as the ministers, and miss the comfort of the “old time Gospel.’” 
Most of us ministers are preaching to ourselves rather than to the 
people who employ us. I am not orthodox but thoroughly lib- 
eral, radical in some respects, because I sympathize with the 
humanists, however, I am thoroughly convinced that “Anony- | 
mous” is right. Our congregations are not university classes: 
and under the present strain seem to lean toward a “feeling” | 
Gospel. You know what I mean. Many of our losses here in | 
past years, I am told, have been to the Christian Science church | 
and a few to other orthodox churches. Just the other day I got 
a letter from a woman who was formerly very active in our | 
church, in fact she was a Sunday school teacher, asking that her 

name be stricken from our roll so she could join the Christian | 
Science church. She has never heard me or she would not have 

taken this step. Ahem! Well, that’s that. 

XERYVAZS 


* * 


DR. TOMLINSON ISSUES A WARNING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I would like to warn our ministers and people against a 
New York firm which offers to make a contract to publish a 
Church Year Book and Parish Directory, and after drawing out 


-of the town through advertisements solicited in the name of the 


church a considerable sum, repudiates entirely its promises. 

I have learned of a number of our pastors and churches 
which they swindled, and it is some satisfaction to think we can 
perhaps save others from being their victims. ) 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL 

To the Editor of the Leader: | 

As to preaching on the social gospel instead of the topics. 
we used in North Carolina, let me say plainly that I found it 
easy to bring in the social message in such topics as “Liberal 
Religion in the Changing World,” “Jesus of Nazareth and the | 
World To-day,” and “‘The Liberal Substitute for the Old Sal- | 
vation,” not to speak of some of the other subjects. To me the 
social gospel is nothing but applied religion, and I think all re- 
ligion should be applied but I also think you have to have a re- | 
ligion to apply, so I never use the word ‘“‘social gospel’? or make 
any distinction between that and the personal gospel. I try to | 
preach the whole gospel in every sermon of mine, and I think 
to distinguish between the personal and social gospel is con-- 
fusing. 

Leon Rosser Land. 
New York City. 


Sy 


WOULD ADD TO THE DEPRESSION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find order for $2.50 for my subscription renewal. 
It would only add to the depression to get along without your> 
paper. 

(Mrs.) Florence Price. 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
= * * 
DR. JOY PREACHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an excellent, informing sermon at the Second Unitarian 
Church, Boston, Feb. 12, Dr. Joy, speaking on the subject, “My - 
Faith in God,” said, “I believe in God, first, because I live, 
second, because I love, and third, because I long.” 

IOC ial 
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The Negro’s Church 


By B. E. Mays and J. W. Nicholson. (In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. $2.00.) 


No comprehensive study has ever before 
been made of the Negro churches in the 
United States. The authors of this book 
studied carefully 609 urban and 185 rural 
‘churches and present significant statistics 
and interpretations of the place of the 
church in Negro life. 

The development of religion, both in 
the “‘spirituals’’ which poured out the 
feelings of the slaves and in organizations 
which gave a sense of self direction to men 
in other respects restricted and confined, 
served as a “technique of survival” to the 
Negro in his strange new world of slavery. 
For more than three quarters of a century 
before his economic emancipation the 
Negro began to achieve the right to be 
free in his church, and in this way he de- 
veloped his initiative, zeal, and ability. 
His self-respect was greatly enhanced by 
his success. Slave as he was, he could be 
possessed of the Spirit of God. He might 
experience a ‘‘call’’ to preach, and if he 
won followers he might, in those days of 
primitive organization (as indeed, to this 
day) proceed to build and manage his own 
church. In the highly restricted Negro 
group the opportunity of leadership (con- 
ferring freedom in an especial degree) is 
eagerly sought after, and this has always 
been responsible for unnecessary schisms 
and duplication of effort. 

The growth of the Negro church has been 
affected by several important factors, the 
growing racial consciousness, initiative, 
rivalry resulting in divisions, migration of 
Negroes, and the mission work of white 
churches. These factors have resulted in a 
situation which puts a great burden on 
Negro life. ‘“The streets of the towns and 
cities and highways of the countryside are 
dotted with hundreds of churches. Many 
of these have nothing distinctive to offer 
and are jostling one another for front-rank 
places and public attention.’’ The Negro 
can not support adequately “so many 
enterprises doing essentially the same 
thing.” Leadership is ill-prepared, du- 
plication is costly, and most of the spir- 
itual direction is marked by an other- 
worldly appeal which verges on the super- 
stitious. “In the urban church, over three 
fourths of the stenographically reported 
sermons (examples are given in the course 
of the survey) were of the other-worldly, 
biblical and expository type . . . . in the 
rural church an even larger proportion.” 

Religion has played a very important 
part in the cultural development of the 
Negro. Now that migrations northward 
andjfrom rural to urban areas are changing 
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the habits and outlook and economic 
status both of those who move and of 
those who are left, the question arises in 
serious form whether Negro leadership can 
modify method, message, and organiza- 
tion to keep pace with changing needs. 
If it can not, the adjustment of the Negro 
to the new economic environment will be 
vastly complicated by a marked decline 
in the influence of religion on Negro life. 

An encouraging note is struck by Mr. 
Mays when he says that observation leads 
him to believe that, because the cultural 
levels of the Negro are being rapidly 
raised, because he is getting a firmer 
economic hold, because restrictions in his 
environment are being slightly relaxed, we 
may expect to see ‘‘an increasing number 
of Negro ministers who seek primarily to 
relate religion to life in this world.” 5 

Like other studies in the series published 
by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, this book clearly presents facts 
assembled by trained observers and 
statisticians, and makes it possible to 
reach conclusions which will be something 
more than guesses. It is part of the stock- 
taking undertaken by Christian leadership 
in an age which calls for profound changes 
of attitude and of method. Every church 
group would do well to institute a similar 
objective survey of its equipment, situa- 
tion, methods, successes and failures, in 
order that the adjustments necessary in the 
immediate and remote future may be in- 
telligent and effective. 

* * 


Franciscan Studies 


De Re Franciscana. By Benjamin F. 
Musser. (The Franciscan Press, Pat- 
erson, N. J. $1.50 postpaid.) 


Written primarily for the author’s as- 
sociates in the Franciscan Third Order, 
this little volume is of interest to all who 
see in St. Francis of Assisi one of the 
greatest of the followers of Christ. The 
author quotes from a Protestant source, 
fittingly enough since so many non-Catho- 
lics have written understandingly of the 
Saint, the statement that we need more 
than ever the Franciscan ideal—the ideal 
of “simplicity and poverty, a heart fixed 
on the realities of life.” Voluntary poverty 
is, of course, meant, and a poverty which 
sets men free from attachments which en- 
danger the soul. 

The volume contains letters to Prof. 
Vida Scudder, of Wellesley College, dis- 
eussing her ‘Brother John,” a novel in 
which the early Order of friars forms the 
background. Mr. Musser combats the 
view that the early followers of St. Francis 
were anti-clerical and forerunners of the 
Reformation. The rest of the book is given 
to brief sketches of great Franciscans and 
to original poems of a devotional character. 
Rome and the Third Order have won an 


ardent soul in Brother Benjamin, and his 
book opens a door-way through which 
non-Catholics can see something of what 
it means to belong, with mingled pride and 
humility, to a great company of the Pover- 
ello’s followers. To those, however, who 
feel deeply indebted to Sabatier, and who 
are free to ignore the prohibition of his 
works by the Index, there is interest in 
the completeness with which the Roman 
Church has absorbed a religious move- 
ment once so menacing to ecclesiasticism, 
formalism, and papal pretensions. 
* * 


Travel Notes on the Orient 


An Amiable Adventure. By Amy 
Hemingway Jones. Drawings by Louise 
Beckwith. (Macmillan. $1.90.) 


Two American ladies travel to Japan, 
Manchuria, China, Cambodia and Siam, 
India, Iraq and Syria, with leisure, in- 
troductions and adequate resources. They 
see the places where Europeans gather, 
they visit universities, and they make 
mild explorations into places a little off 
the beaten track. One of them tells us 
the story, with a good deal too much of 
the obvious detail but with some feeling 
for the picturesque. The impression left 
by the story is that if one has the means, 
the introductions, and the guidance of a 
world-famous travel agency, one can see 
many strange sights with comparatively 
little discomfort. But such travel notes 
are rather spoiled by phrases like, ‘“My, 
that was a sight!’’ or the information that 
the handbags of the travelers bore the 
initials A. H. J. and A. M. G., that Eu- 
ropean dress “set awkwardly on” certain 
Japanese princesses, ete. ‘‘Amiable”’ is an 
excellent word to describe this record of a 
journey which excited the traveler, but 
never excites the reader. 

* * 


A Boy’s Diary 
Diary of a Twelve-Year-Old. By Ben- 
jamin Musser. (Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. $1.00 postpaid.) 

This is the genuine diary of a sensitive, 
day-dreaming boy who lived a sheltered 
life. Unlike most young diarists, Ben- 
jamin did not abandon his diary but filled 
nearly eighty volumes in small hand- 
writing prior to his marriage, each cover- 
ing five or six months! What is published 
represents the first of the long series. He 
later became a Roman Catholic. The 
student of autobiographies will find it 
interesting to look for indications, in this 
twelve-year-old boy’s self-expression, of a 
temperament disposed to appreciate in 
due time “‘that unique culture” which the 
author now attributes to those ‘‘who are 
of the Roman obedience.” 

There are amusing touches; the boy 

(Continued on page 251) 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 


President, D. Stanley Rawson, Paige Hall, 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Vice-President, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
Lock Box 262, Orange, Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Jenness 8. Underhill, 
563 S. Main St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Church Extension Superintendent, Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, Orange, Mass. 

Devotional Superintendent, Mrs. Mabel A. 
Williams, 19 Church St., Barre, Vt. 

Social Service Superintendent, Mrs. Mabel 
A. Williams, Barre, Vt. 

Young People’s Week Superintendent, 
Frederick Allen, 19 Craigie St., Port- 
land, Maine. 

Recreational Superintendent, Rosalie John- 
ston, 766 BE. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Junior Superintendent, Vesta Keach, 
Oquawka, Illinois. 

Missionary Education, Edna Bailey, 152 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Membership Superintendent, Marjorie 
Polk, 1014 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Unitarian-Universalist Co-operation, D. 
Stenley Rawson, Tufts College. 

Ministerial Co-operation, Rev. Clayton 
Wilkin, 25 Genesee St., Hornell, N. Y. 

Onward Editor, Rev. Max A. Kapp, 31 
Atlantic Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Young People’s Column Editor, Robert F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH 1933 


The 1933 Ferry Beach season started 
off with a big stride on Feb. 10, when 
nearly two hundred Ferry Beachers from 
forty-five communities in all the New 
England States gathered at Arlington for 
the Reunion. 

The Y. P. C. U. Conference begins 
Saturday, July 22, and lasts one week. 
Richard Bird, Jr., of Southold, N. Y., will 
act as Dean. It is not too soon to decide 
on delegates and plan money raising af- 
fairs. 

A new schedule of weekly rates will be 
published later. There will be a reduction 
in nearly all accommodations. 


* * 


DON’T FORGET 


That a membership campaign has been 
in progress for two months. Five hun- 
dred new Y. P. C. U. members is the 
goal. Is that possible? Yes, for each 
local union has only to enlist five new 
members on the average. Seniors and 
intermediates in your church school are 
excellent prospects. Report new members 
inducted during Young People’s Week to 
your district campaign chairman, or to 
Marjorie Polk, 1014 Park Place, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Don’t forget about that mile of pennies 
for the Debt Reduction Fund. Fill the 


special boxes with coppers and forward 
them to 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


* * 


TECHNOCRACY SUPPLANTED! 


Technocracy is out. Machineryisticism 
isin! This mouthful was launched by Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester during his inspiring 
address before three hundred young 
people at the annual Uni-Uni Rally in 
Boston on Feb. 12. The new term is less 
terrifying than it sounds, however, for the 


Doctor expressed confidence in the cour- 
age and ability of to-day’s youth to ad- 
vance the state of civilization in the face 
of adverse factors of the Machine Age. 

Another big Uni-Uni meeting will take 
place Sunday, Feb. 26, at the Unitarian 
church in Lincoln Square, Worcester, for 
unioners in central Massachusetts. <A 
district rally will be held in Nashua, N. H., 
the same day. 

These joint meetings have profound 
significance now that there is serious talk 
about closer relations between the Y. P. 
C. U. and Y. P. R. U. Read the im- 
portant statement by President D. Stanley 
Rawson in the February issue of Onward. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M.A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A ROBIN HAS APPEARED 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Marshall, cus- 
todians of the Clara Barton Birthplace in 
North Oxford, reported Feb. 12 that they 
saw a robin, and believe this is one of the 
first to be seen in this vicinity. Have you 
seen one yet? 

With the first signs of spring, we begin 
to think of increasing activity at the 
Birthplace of Clara Barton. Already pre- 
liminary plans have been made for the 
camp for little girls with diabetes, which 
we shall continue to operatein co-operation 
with Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston and 
Oxford. The Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. 
promises support for four weeks and we, 
with real optimism, believe that our 
Guilds, our Circles, and our friends will be 
able to finance the camp for the additional 
four weeks. 

In connection with the camp may we 
just suggest that we still need sheets—size 
63 x 108, or 63 x 99; that the children really 
need one out-door fireplace. The facilities 
for cooking are such now that it is prac- 
tically impossible to give the little girls 
the broiled meats which they require. 
And how much fun they can have if the 
suppers can be more or less of a picnic! 
These fireplaces are not expensive. Per- 
haps some Circle or some State Association 
would like to give one. 

Before long we shall be thinking of our 
program for Flag Day. And in connection 
with this we instantly think of that long 
table in the barn filled with faney work, 
jewelry, and other useful articles, the gifts 
of the friends of the Birthplace. The sale 
of these articles always brings a much 
needed sum of money which is used for 
the upkeep of the shrine. Recently we had 
the privilege of speaking before the Mis- 
sion Circle of Grove Hall, Mass. That day 
had been set aside as “gift day’’ for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. The top of a 
grand piano and a table were covered with 
attractive gifts to be sent to the Birthplace 
for the sales table there. It was a joy to 
see the loyal members of that Circle place 
their gifts there, and the assortment was 


one which made ready sales for these ar- 
ticles assured. Among other packages we 
observed two or three jig saw puzzles! 
Good, we are sure they will sell. 

The robin, the camp preparations, the 
suggestions of gifts for our sales table, are 
all reminders of spring and summer—early, 
but none the less sure. And perhaps they 
will remind you of those sheets, or that 
gift which you are planning to send to the 
Birthplace! 

* * 


INSTITUTES AND CAMPS 


Perhaps we should say “institute and 
camp” instead of using the plural, for we 
have decided to concentrate with all our 
ability and effort on the institute and camp 
at Ferry Beach this summer. We are 
going to urge and urge and urge you to 
come, and to see that a young woman from 
your church is in Camp Cheery. We are 
going to plan just as fine an institute as 
possible. The dates are Aug. 5 to 12. 
At the same time the ministers will gather 
for their week at Ferry Beach. At least 
one period of study will be held with the 
ministers, and undoubtedly this will be a 
course on the book ‘“Re-thinking Mis- 
sions,’’ although this has not been definite- 
ly decided as yet. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
whom we all love and admire, has con- 
sented to take the Bible course for the 
camp girls. Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson and 
Miss Alice G. Enbom are planning to con- 
duct a model Mission Circle meeting dur- 
ing two periods, bringing into this course 
the study of the book and methods. Miss 
Enbom will also teach a methods course 
for the girls. Miss Ruth Drowne will be 
the camp leader. She knows Ferry Beach, 
she knows young girls, and she loves both. 
The recreational program will keep you 
interested and happy if you join in it, but 
you are periectly free to just rest if you 
prefer that. 

Let’s make up our minds in February 
that August will see us at Ferry Beach 
this summer. Watch the Leader and 
Bulletin for more detailed announcements 
of program. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


READ, THEN THINK 


To many church school teachers, par- 
ticularly teachers of little children, the 
name of Miss Alberta Munkres is well 
known. Miss Munkres, formerly professor 
of Elementary Education, School of Re- 
ligious Education, Boston University, is at 
present studying in New York. Recently 
she has contributed to the Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher four thought-provoking 
articles on four concepts of the Christian 
religion, with reference to their use with 
children—Teaching Children about God, 
Introducing Children to Jesus, Using the 
Bible with Children, Teaching Children to 
Pray. 

These appeared in the order given in the 
issues of November and December, 1932, 
January and February, 1933. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. van Schaick, editor of the 
Christian Leader, and Dr. Weston, editor 
of the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, the first 
of this series appeared in the Christian 
Leader Jan. 14. We urge every Universal- 
ist teacher, regardless of what age group 
he or she may be teaching, to read this. 
And when you have read it, we hope you 
will examine very carefully the ideas of 
God which you are consciously or un- 
consciously presenting to your group week 
by week. If you are responsible for the 
worship of a department look carefully to 
the wording of every hymn and every 
prayer. Question everything you use ir the 
light of what seems to you to be the best 
and the most consistent religious thinking 
of our day. 

The other three articles you will find 
equally helpful and challenging. You may 
secure, for 10c. apiece, the single copies of 
the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher in which 
they appear. Order of Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

* * 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Word from interested leaders indicates 
that in many Universalist schools the 
months of January and February have 
been a time for learning about the be- 
ginnings of our church. The pastor of the 
Universalist church in Palmer, Mass., 
writes that there “‘the opening period of 
the church school (exclusive of the be- 
ginners and primary departments) has 
consisted of a worship service and then a 
reading by one of the pupils of a short 
sketch of the Universalist Church in Amer- 
ica, based on Dr. Earle’s course.”’ The 
interest of the pupils has also been aroused 
by the superintendent’s weekly blackboard 
talk on the Bible, which has consisted of 
questions and discussions. 

From the superintendent of the Urbana, 
Tll., church school comes the following: 
“You may be interested to know how we 
have handled the series on the Story of 
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FRIENDS OF THE G.S.S. A. 

Responses to recent letters of so- 
licitation warm our hearts. Here 
is one to which was attached a 
check for five dollars. It came from 
the wife of a minister in a small 
parish; 

Valentine Greetings! I am en- 
closing a little valentine for dear 
old G. 8S. S. A. Please extend to 
her my warmest greetings and af- 
fection and tell her for me that I 
wish the gift were many times more. 
She has served me faithfully for 
many years and I wish for her a 
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Universalism. Mr. Gehr has taken charge 
and has made his talks delightfully in- 
teresting to all ages (primary department 
not included). Last Sunday I talked about 
Clara Barton. I plan to devote next Sun- 
day to North Carolina and the following 
Sunday to Illinois’ early Universalist his- 
tory and our own early church history.”’ 
* * 


HOW SOME SCHOOLS DO IT 


The fine way in which some of our 
schools are co-operating in the Japan 
offering is most heartening. The boys and 
girls at Inman’s Chapel, Pigeon River, 
have sent $5.00 as their gift. Last week a 
Massachusetts school which had already 
contributed sent another check to double 
the amount, adding, ‘‘We decided that our 
first donation for Japan work was too 
small for a school our size.”’ And from a 
pastorless church in Connecticut where 
young people who have been to Ferry 
Beach are leaders of the school, came a 
check for $27. There are some thirty-five 
members there. A personal word of ap- 
preciation to one of the officers was re- 
cently met with, ““But we knew the need 
was great this year and we just had to 


give!” 
* * 


FROM A PULPIL AT SUFFOLK 


Recently we sent word to Mrs. Willis 
that we would be glad to hear from any of 
the pupils who cared to write us. The fol- 
lowing week came a number of letters from 
the eighth grade class. We are glad to 
print one of them. 

Suffolk, Va., Jan. 30, 1933. 
My dear Miss Andrews: 

Mrs. Willis has told us of your wish that 
we write you. Iam a girl, twelve years of 
age, and am in the 8th grade. I have at- 
tended Suffolk School for about six years. 
Iam really devoted to my school. 

I like this school for a number of reasons. 


Some of them I willtell you. In ourschool 
we learn many things which benefit us not 
only mentally but religiously, morally and 
physically. Our teachers show a marked 
interest in each and every pupil. 

We devote about fifteen minutes of 
every school day to devotions and on 
Friday we spend about one hour in special 
Bible study. The slogan for January was 
written by a member of my class and Iam 
working on one for February. 

I think we would have truer and finer 
citizens in Suffolk if more of the city’s boys 
and girls could attend our school. 

Madelaine E. Majette. 
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THE JOURNAL IN JAPAN 


Recent letters from Mrs. Cary and from 
Mr. Stetson both contained words of 
commendation for the International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education. Apparently 
this monthly magazine is a great help to 
them in their work. Both speak especially 
of the November issue and of the fact that 
their church school teachers, Guild girls, 
and young people, as well as they them- 
selves, found in it many suggestions which 
they were delighted to use at Christmas 
time. Each year sees more of our workers 
subscribing to the Journal. We are glad 
that our leaders in Tokyo and Shizuoka 
have been added to the number this year. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
The Directors’ Exchange, the second 
number to be issued this year, has just 
been mailed. It contains suggestions for 
making Lent a season of spiritual enrich- 
ment in our churches. 


A letter from Mrs. Boorn, state president 
of the Pennsylvania Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, brings the following news from 
the two parishes which she and Mr. Boorn 
serve: “Our Hopbottom children are look- 
ing forward to their Valentine party Mon- 
day, after school. This is also a time of 
young people’s activities in both churches, 
with parties during the week and young 
people helping with the services next Sun- 
day. Wehavea fine young people’s orches- 
tra in Brooklyn which grows each year as 
some beginner takes music lessons... . 
On Feb. 24 the Hopbottom church school 
is presenting a three act comedy. . 
Mrs. Smith plans two dramatizations of 
our Southern work for the next two Sun- 
days in Brooklyn. So you see we are 
very much alive, even if sickness has kept 
down our attendance this month.”’ 

Miss Harriet G. Yates left Boston Feb. 
16 for work in New York, under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Universalist 
Sunday School Association. 

A church school has been started in 
Stamford, Conn., with fourteen interested 
members. 
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Among Our Churches 


From the National Capital 


National Memorial 
Church. — Rev. Fred- 
erie W. Perkins, D. D., 
pastor. The Wash- 
ington Sunday Star 
on Feb. 5, in a two 
page article on ‘‘Na- 
=suuee. tional ‘Churches’ in 
Washington,” carried the following ref- 
erence to the National Memorial Church: 
“Just in the period the United States was 
tingling with discussion of the Young plan 
for collection of World War reparations 
the Universalist General Convention was 
busy with the erection of a national church 
in Washington. The author of the Young 
plan, Owen D. Young of New York City, 
was a member of this faith. A number of 
his friends financed the Peace Tower for 
the new church, naming it for him to re- 
mind the passerby that universal peace is 
the fruit of religious liberty. Although 
this denomination is not among those 
having the largest number of followers 
in this country, it has placed an archi- 
tectural gem on Sixteenth Street North- 
west at S Street. For perfection of detail 
in the interior, for real Gothic harmony on 
a compact scale and the artistic use of color 
undertones, this church can be ranked with 
those of any magnitude. Much of the 
effect is due to the deep blue, the glowing 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is giving his 
lecture on “‘Yawcob Strauss” in various 
places to raise money for his church. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
has been re-elected chairman of the Board 
of Managers of the Associated Charities of 
the District of Columbia. 


Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham of Caribou, 
Me., has accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Augusta, Me., as successor to 
Rev. Stanley Manning. He will begin 
his new work March 5. 


Mr. Howard C. Gilman of Tufts College 
was the preacher Feb. 19 at Swampscott, 
Mass. The Swampscott church has re- 
cently listened to three students from 
Tufts, Messrs. Gale, Webster and Gilman. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, minister of the 
Universalist church in Orange, Mass., was 
elected a trustee of the town library for 
one year by a very large vote, at the town 
meeting Feb. 13. 


Dr. Horace Westwood started west 
Feb. 19 to conduct a mission in the Uni- 
versalist church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He is to conduct a mission soon in the 
Universalist church in Binghamton, N. Y. 


b> Dr. Roger F. Etz preached at Denver, 
Col., on the 19th. From there he went to 


rose, the red and green shot through with 
amber, used to offset the Gothic austerity. 
These colors are in the stained glass win- 
dows, which are not picture or figure win- 
dows, but carry out a scheme of religious 
symbolism depicting man’s growth from 
the Dark Ages through Christianity. The 
local congregation shared with the General 
Convention in the construction, financing 
and dedication of the local building in 
1930.” All of that is not news to an in- 
creasing number of our Universalist people, 
but it is one more evidence that the Na- 
tional Memorial Church is recognized as 
an edifice of architectural distinction by 
dispassionate reporters of things worth 
while in Washington. Even the misuse of 
the term “‘Gothic” as applied to a round- 
arch church of the Romanesque or Norman 
type is significant, inasmuch as it ex- 
presses the feeling of soaring aspiration 
that the church induces and which is one 
of the characteristics of the Gothic type. 
More than one discriminating observer 
has expressed surprise that a Romanesque 
church, not conspicuous for immense size, 
has none of thelow-browed heaviness often 
associated with that style, but gives a 
sense of Gothic loftiness and spaciousness 
out of all proportion to its actual height. 
That is only one of the results of the crea- 
tive imagination of a great architect. 


and Interests 


Junction City, Kansas, for the 20th, and 
Hutchinson for the 21st and such time as 
might be necessary. He is to visit Peoria 
on his way home. 

Mrs. Alice Coe MecGlauflin has just 
brought out the fifth volume of “The 
American Art Annual” which has appeared 
under her editorship. It is a beautiful 
volume of 750 pages and reflects great 
credit on the editor and the American 
Federation of Arts which publishes it. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
preached at Braintree, Mass., on Feb. 19. 
Braintree expects to elect a permanent 
pastor at an early date. 


Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie, Superintend- 
ent of Churches-elect for Maine, will 
assume his new duties March 1, retaining 
the pastorate of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Portland. 

Rev. Hugh 8. Tigner contributed ‘‘A 
Midnight Musing” to Driftwind, the bi- 
monthly magazine of essays and poetry, 
“edited, hand set and published” by Walter 
John Coates at North Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. 

Mrs. Mary D. Webster of Greenwood, 
N. Y., is living in the house that her 
grandfather built in the early fifties of the 
nineteenth century, where the Christian 


Leader, or its predecessors, has been going 
all through these years. 


California 
Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D.D., pastor. Atthesuggestion of the pas- 
tor, the board of trustees has authorized 
special periods of education and special 
collections for the various activities of 
the General Convention, including the 
work in Japan and in the South. The plan 
is to observe a day for each phase ot the 
work, and oa that day to receive a special 
offering for that particular purpose. On 
Feb. 5, seven persons were received into: 

membership of the church. 


Connecticut 


Stamford.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. This old church, which © 
has been through years of great stress, is. 
having a real infusion of new life, through 
the earnest endeavors of the loyal and 
faithful few. In September, Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, pastor emeritus of the 
Gloucester church, who had recently re- 
turned from a trip round the world, was. 
asked to come as pastor ad interim. The 
first Sunday there were only seven in the 
congregation. Dr. and Mrs. Lee moved 
into the parsonage and by way of greeting 
to the city of Stamford gave a large tea, 
asking the leaders of the community to 
the parsonage. The response fo this was 
very generous. The Mission Circle, of 
which Mrs. C. L. Ransom is the president, 
has functioned faithfully all these years, 
meeting at the members’ houses. The 
quotas have been paid, and supplies of 
clothing sent to the North Carolina mis- 
sion. The Clara.Barton Guild, with Mrs. 
A. T. Williams as president, holds regular 
meetings, with all obligations fulfilled, and 
has assisted liberally in local relief. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has been revived and 
meets once a month at the parsonage, to 
lay plans for the church and to sew for the 
Red Cross. A Christmas entertainment, at 
which Miss Lois Ransom and Mr. Kurz 
were of great assistance, drew out a sur- 
prising lot of people. During the holidays, 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester gladdened all 
hearts by coming one Sunday when visit- 
ing in this vicinity, to congratulate them 
on the upturn in their affairs. Two sup- 
pers have been given with capacity pat- 
ronage, one under the care of Mrs. J. F. 
McNamara and her committee and one 
under the care of Mrs. C. C. Weed and 
her committee. The ladies of the church 
have an excellent reputation as cooks. 
Congregations have grown constantly, 
the largest being on New Year’s, when 
ninety were present. On Jan. 29, the first 
meeting of the new Sunday school was 
held. Miss Harriet G. Yates was here 
earlier to meet an interested group and 
advise about the starting. Her plans were 
found not only scientific but workable. 
The committee, Mr. G. C. Bryan, Mrs. 
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R. N. Copeland and Miss S. H. Andrews, 
were fortunate in persuading Allen L. 
Whitman to be superintendent. There 
have been two sessions of the Sunday 
school, with an attendance of eighteen. 
Another link of the church with the com- 
munity is the fact that, although no money 
is given to strangers, all hungry persons 
who apply are fed at the parsonage; and 
they are genuinely grateful for the hot oat- 
meal, tinned milk and sugar, while things 
are talked over as they eat in a warm 
kitchen. The financial matters are being 
thoroughly overhauled by Mr. C. L. Ran- 
som, chairman of the standing committee, 
and Mr. C. C. Weed, treasurer. To these 
able men the denomination owes gratitude 
for saving the church. Dr. Lee has been 
cordially welcomed as a member of the 
Ministers’ League, and has given addresses 
before men’s clubs and classes and various 
auxiliaries in Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and other churches. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Young People’s Week 
was given the prominence it deserves. 
Sunday, Feb. 12, the unioners gave a 
reception and tea in Unity House, at 
which their parents were invited guests. 
Tuesday evening they held a “scavenger 
party,” Friday evening a costume party. 
Sunday morning, Feb. 19, the unioners 
had entire charge of the church service, 
including ushering and music. ‘As Youth 
Looks upon It” was the general theme, 
treated from four distinct angles: War, 
Morals, Crime and Jesus. Robert Deuel, 
Eloise Hunt, Kiefe Raymond and Jessie 
Davis gave ten-minute addresses upon 
these respective topics. The young people 
were allowed the plate collection to add 
to their treasury. Preparations are now 
under way for the entertainment of the 
State Y. P. C. U. Rally on March 4 and 5. 


Massachusetts 
North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. Morning congregations are good. 
We have evening serviec once a month 
under the auspices of the young people, 


_ which are largely attended. The church 


fair on Jan. 27 was very successful, con- 
sidering the depression. 

Amesbury.—Rev. E. L. Noble, pastor. 
The local Boy Scouts were special guests 
of Rev. E. L. Noble at his church on Sun- 
day, Feb. 12. The subject of the address 
was “Discipline.” On Feb. 19, Mr. Noble 
exchanged pulpits with Rev. Laurence 
Hayward of the Unitarian church, New- 


_buryport. Mr. Nokle has recently been 


given an old coin which dates back to the 
reign of Alexander Janaeus, King of Juda 
from 105 to 78 B. C. Its value is about 
one twentieth of a cent. Its history and 
associations make it a precious possession. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, pas- 
tor. On Wednesday, Feb. 15, the Men’s 
Club gave an army supper, and Col. 


_ Percy Guthrie was the speaker. We are 
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planning to have an Old Timers’ Night 
late in April, and hope that any former 
parishioners who see this notice will bear 
in mind April 21. 


* *% 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 247) 
evidently feels at home in boyish slang, 
but he is not what is called “the typical 
boy.”’ He records no pranks. His diary 
is one more indication that our educa- 
tional procedures, devised to meet the 
needs of the type, do grave injustice to the 

unusual individual. ; 

“Talking of church I saw Norton to-day. 
.... He said it was terrible of me to 
miss mass, but anyway I was a jew so it 
wasn’t so bad. Of course he said it as a 
joke, because he knows I am an Episco- 
palian and never had a jew ancestor, but 
it made me sore and I took out the little 
silver crusifix I wear under my clothes and 
showed ittohim. I bought it about three 
years ago with 2 dollars I had saved up forr 
it, and I never let anybody know I have it 
and wear it, but I just had to show Paul 
Norton because I was sick of his fool talk. 
Well!l! Will I ever forget his expression? 
He says it’s an honor to know me... . 
He’s funny. I made him promise not to 
tell anybody .... he’s going to save up 
and buy one too. Suchis life. My eye!” 

We are not surprised that the preface 
tells us the boy was “received into Catholic 
unity” at nineteen and became a tertiary 
of St. Francis a year later. 

z % 


I ATTEND A PARISH SUPPER 


Not that there was anything unusual in 
that, church suppers are fairly frequent, 
but this supper was unusual. It was a 
yery good supper, but Universalist women 
usually serve good suppers, so it wasn’t 
that, but in the follow-up, after all had 
eaten, and were filled, had pushed their 
chairs back from the takle, and were sit- 
ting at ease. 

It was at our Portsmouth church on St. 
Valentine’s evening, and to name it some- 
thing, it was called a Valentine Supper— 
the regular monthly parish supper, and, 
to judge from the attendance, very much 
in favor with our people. The minister, 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, past master at 
entertaining, presided. Following the 
supper was a short season of music by mem- 
bers of the choir, and some community 
songs. Tableau, ‘““The Valentines,’ pic- 
turing the five ages of womanhood. And 
the climax, Victor Friend. 

We are thinking and reading about the 
proposed “Free Church of America,’ and 
the President of our General Convention, 
a member of the commission, and an ex- 
ceedingly busy man, had come to tell us 
the story, first hand. We don’t always get 
things straight through our reading; and 
(something regrettable) we don’t all take 
the Christian Leader; and further, not all 
who do have it, read it. It was oppor- 
tune, just the time to present the matter, 
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and Mr. Friend was at his best. There 
were more present than could ordinarily 
be brought together, and every one ap- 
peared to be giving closest attention. It 
was a valuable piece of educational work 
that I wish might be repeated in every one 
of our New Hampshire churches. 
Asa M. Bradley. 
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* * 
* * 
zi WHO’S WHO “4 
* a eee * 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., * 
* is minister of the Universalist Na- * 
* tional Memorial Church in Wash- * 
7 LON: : ze 
Ma Dr. L. J. Shafer is principal of * 
* the Ferris Girls’ Seminary in Yo- * 
* kohama, Japan. - 
- Rev. Gordon C. Reardonis minis- * 
* ter of the Universalist church in * 
* Saugus, Mass. ‘ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


“* Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge is min- 


* ister of the Unitarian church in 
* Dedham, Mass. 
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NEW MEN’S CLUB IN BROCKTON 


Organized at the First Universalist 
Church Wednesday evening, the H. C. 
Ledyard Men’s Club, named after the 
pastor of the church, who suggested the 
formation of the club, elected Carleton B. 
Howland, alderman from Ward 4, as its 
first president. Fifty-one members have 
been enrolled, six of them after the club 
had organized. 

Supper was served in the church vestry 
by two members, W. B. Dalton and R. M. 
Wardwell, who not only cooked and served 
an appetizing meal of cold meats, salads, 
rolls, coffee and desserts, but supplied the 
food. About fifty were present. Chief 
Inspector George C. Chase of the police 
force was a special guest. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Carleton B. Howland; vice- 
president, Charles Shields; secretary, Ralph 
M. Wardwell; treasurer, Thomas A. Percy. 
By-laws presented by a committee com- 
posed of Philip A. Rooney, Mr. Howland 
and Leroy E. Fisher were adopted. The 
club is non-sectarian, imposing no re- 
strictions on membership, and a half- 
dozen creeds are represented on its roster. 
An invitation from the Men’s Club of 
Unity Church, extended by L. M. Chur- 
buck, to a meeting on March 2, at which 
Dr. Park of the First Church of Boston 
will give an illustrated lecture, was ac- 
cepted. 

M. E. Horton, Oscar E. Young and 
L. M. Sherburne were appointed by Presi- 
dent Howland to arrange for a supper, 
speaker and entertainment at the next 
meeting, March 16, at which time the 
standing committees will be announced. 
President Howland, outlining the purposes 
of the club, stressed that it is to be broad, 
liberal and useful, with men of all ages 
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sharing in its privileges and responsibili- 
ties. A membership of at least 100 is 
the aim. 

Chief Inspector Chase talked for an 
hour interestingly about modera methods 
of crime detection, in particular the finger- 
print system as an aid to detection and 
identification of criminals. He cited many 
cases which had come under his personal 
observation. At the close of his talk he 
answered questions pertaining to police 
methods in Brockton and other cities.— 
Brockton (Mass.) Daily Enterprise, Feb. 16. 


* * 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 


The New Hampshire State Convention 
calle the ministers together just before the 
Lenten Season, giving opportunity for 
fellowship and the discussion of matters 
of mutual interest. This annual gathering 
was held at Concord, Feb. 9 and 10. The 
sessions of the first day were held at Hotel 
Phenix. There were three periods. 

At 10 a. m., general discussion on the 
state of the church: 1. For New Hampshire, 
led by the State Superintendent. 2. For 
the denomination, led by the General 
Superintendent. 

Second period at 2 p. m. General 
Theme, ‘The Church a School for the 
Soul.” 1. Lenten Objectives and Pro- 
grams. 2. The Minister in His Parish, 
led by Rev. A. A. Blair. 3. The Minister 
in the Community, by Rev. C. B. Htsler. 
The two main addresses were strong pre- 
sentations of the subjects, and the dis- 
cussions spirited. 

At 7 p. m. a Round Table Conference: 
1. The Church School, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, leader. 2. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth introducing the subject. A third 
topic was on the program, but interest in 
the foregoing prolonged discussion to 
suca a degree that it was omitted. 

The session of the 10th was confined to 
one period, from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., and 
held at the White Memorial Church. 
The Unitarian ministers of the state had 
been invited to join, the objective being the 
consideration of the report of the joint 
commission of our two denominations on 
the proposed ‘‘Free Church of America.’ 
This was really a follow-up of a like meet- 
ing held in the Unitarian church at Con- 
cord last November. 

Devotions were led by Rev. Harry 
Taylor. Dr. Etz, a member of the com- 
mission, was the first speaker, followed by 
Dr. Patterson, Executive Vice-President 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, secretary for 
the New Hampshire Congregational Con- 
ference, was present by invitation, par- 
ticipating in the discussions. Questions 
were many, and the time filled to the limit. 

At 1 p. m. the company was invited to 
the social room, and partook of a dinner 
which was a fitting climax for a most en- 
joyable occasion, served by the Mission 
Circle, with Miss Minnie Lane, president 


of the circle, in charge, which fact would 
assure its excellence. 

In view of what is occurring, or seems 
liable to occur, and that the two bodies will 
probably be more closely associated in the 
future than in the past, it seems wise that 
we get together, and as far as possible 
learn to know one another. That the at- 
tendance was not larger was not due to 
lack of interest or good will, but to adverse 
weather conditions; sub zero temperature, 
and the roads outside the city coated with 
a film of ice, creating conditions under 
which a trip over New Hampshire hills is 
no joy-ride. Several who had signified 
their purpose to attend did not feel justi- 
fied in taking the risk. One apologized for 
being late, because it had required over 
an hour to get his car started, and doubt- 
less there were others. 

But at that, the attendance was such as 
to make the gathering interesting and 
profitable. Something has been started 
which should be productive of closer fel- 
lowship and better understanding between 
our two groups. 

A happy feature of the occasion was 
the presence of the wives of several of the 
ministers, who had accepted the invitation 
to be present. This idea did not originate 
with us, but we followed the lead given at 
the fall meeting. There is no reason why 
we shouldn’t do a good thing because 
some other did it first; and who has deeper 
interest in these movements than the 
ministers’ wives? 

Taken all in all, our New Hampshire 
ministers have enjoyed a most profitable 
two days. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. F. L. PAYSON 


Rev. Fred LeRoy Payson died at Spring- 
field, Mass., Monday, Feb. 18. The 
funeral was held Wednesday, Feb. 15, at 
Springfield at two o’clock. Interment was 
at Belfast, Maine. 

Mr. Payson was born at Hope, Me., 
Nov. 3, 1852. He was the son of Alfred E. 
and Lois Hobbs Payson. He was married 
at Belfast, Me., Nov. 3, 1889, to Ellen J. 
Pierce. He was educated at the Normal 
School, at Westbrook Seminary, and at 
Crane Divinity School. Tufts College 
conferred upon him the degree of M. A. 
He was ordained to the Universalist min- 
istry in 1888, and served in Belfast, West- 
brook, and lisbon Falls, Me., and Prov- 
incetown, Mass. He went back to Maine 
in 1906 to take the church at Guilford. 
From there he went to Ludlow, Vt., then 
to Athens, Pa., and finally to Newfields, 
N. H., where he spent nearly twenty years. 

Mrs. Payson died last April, and since 
that time Mr. Payson had been living 
alone in the parsonage at Newfields. He 
went to Springfield to spend Christmas 
with his children, and was taken ill there. 

He was a member of the school board at 
Westbrook and superintendent of schools 
at Lisbon Falls. He belonged to the 


Masonic fraternity, holding the 32d degree 
in the Scottish Rite of Masons. He wasa 
man of unusually genial and friendly dis- 
position, a lover of music, and was greatly 
beloved by the Idlewild Fellowship, and 
all those with whom he came in contact. 
He is survived by a son, Carl P. Payson, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Roy S. Sears, both 
of Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


DOREMUS AT THE MINISTERS’ 
: MEETING 


Rev. Robert Proudfit Doremus of 
Gloucestér, Mass., quite captured the Uni- 
versalist ministers with an address on 
Browning’s ‘‘Paracelsus” at the meeting 
on Monday, Feb. 13, at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. Mr. Doremus, 
since 1924, has been minister of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) in Gloucester, 
a church which dates from 1642. He 
holds Universalist fellowship also. Mr. 
Doremus has made a careful study of 
Browning and for some time has been 
president of the Boston Browning Club. 
His scholarship, his speaking ability, his 
love of beauty and social vision, were clearly 
revealed by this memorable address to 
Universalist ministers. 

Dr. Huntley, president of the Ministers’ 
Meeting, presided. Miss Susan M. An- 
drews conducted the devotional meeting, 
assisted by Miss Katherine Yerrinton at 
the piano. Miss Andrews read a few para- 
graphs from “The Prophet,’ by Gibran, 
the Syrian poet. Her service gave an 
admirable preparation for the address and 
was referred to appreciatively by the 
speaker. 

Mr. Doremus made an intensive study 
of the great poem, reading many extracts. 
He made many apt references to the 
character and convictions of the poet. 
And an exceedingly interesting part of the 
lecture was the story of the life of the his- 
toric character on whom Paracelsus was 
based. 

The hour spent with him was quite un- 
like any other program for this organiza- 
tion. It broadened the vision and deep-. 
ened the feeling of all present. 

Before the program Rev. G. A Leining 
made an interesting address upon the 
work of the newly organized “‘Committee 
on Mutual Information and Assistance.” 
An organization has been made by which 
information will be filed at a central office, 
probably that of Mr. Raspe, secretary of 
the Ministers’ Meeting, and made avail- 
able for the use of all churches wherever 
located. There will be information about 
especially interesting lectures that can be 
secured for a small fee or for nothing, 
speakers for special occasions, other enter- 
tainments, amateur theatricals which have 
proved successful which might be re- 
peated, money-making schemes, lists of 
plays and pageants, and possibly second- 
hand scenery to be made available for use 
a second time. 

It was announced that special Lenten 
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services would be held, with Miss Sanborn 
of Wellesley, Mass., reading the Holy 
Grail, on March 6. The speaker on 
March 13 will be Rev. R. K. Marvin of 
Franklin, March 20 Rev. Isaac Smith of 
Lowell, March 27 Dr. J. F. Albion, April 3 
Dean Lee S. McCollester. Those in at- 
tendance were Lowe, Huntley, Coons, G. A. 
Leining, Blair, Hadley, Nichols, Raspe, 
Emmons, Leighton, Brooks, Carritt, van 
Schaick, Hosea Starr Ballou, Miss Andrews, 
Miss Yerrinton, Mrs. Chamberlain. 
I WAS 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Acceptance of the transfer of Rev. Charles C. 
Kramer from Connecticut under date of January 
26, 1933, and he is in fellowship with this Convention 
from this date. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Feb. 15, 1933. 
* x 


LENTEN READINGS FOR 1933 


The daily readings for the Lenten Season of 1933 
are ready for distribution. Im past years these 
Lenten Readings, published by the Universalist 
General Convention, have been widely distributed 
and used by our Universalist people. They ap- 
parently have met a real need. The series for 1933, 
entitled ‘‘“Some Great Words of Religion,” is issued 
in the hope that through the use of these daily read- 
ings and prayers our people may be led to meditate 
on the great realities which make a sane optimism 
Possible, and to pray for strength to make operative 
the hidden forces of life. 

The world of to-day needs a spirit of faith and op- 
timism which only religion can supply. No Uni- 
versalist has a right to pessimism or despair. If our 
faith is real, we will think our way through per- 
plexing and difficult problems. The daily use of 
these readings will help in this process of clarifying 
our thought, sustaining our vision and increasing 
our faith. 

Order your supply of the Lenten Readings for 
1933 now from the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Price: 
8 cents per copy—postage extra. Please order 
early. Lent begins March 1. 

pa 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum— 
photographs, documents, programs, or other matter, 
illustrating the early history of the Canton Theo- 
logical School or of the College. Persons willing to 
part with such items assuring permanent preserva- 
tion, are invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 

x * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer (Uni- 
tarian), minister St. John’s Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Transfer to Michigan granted to Rev. Roscoe 
Walters. 

Transfer to California granted to Rev. Robert 
Cummins. 

Secretary’s address changed to 2525 Essex Place, 


Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
oe 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
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Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kiloeycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

Eo oe 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, on Monday, March 
13, 1933, at 1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. 
Donald M. Lester “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ee 

CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer issued to Rev. Charles C. Kramer 
to the New York Convention. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
OFFICIAL CALL é 
Conneticut Y. P. C. U. Convention 
The forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Good Shepherd in Nor- 
wich, Conn., Saturday and Sunday, April 1 and 2, 
1933. 


Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
Re ge 


WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum, photo- 
graph of the late Rev. Day Kellogg Lee, active in 
the early days of the institution. Any person 
having such photograph and willing to part with it 
for permanent preservation in the University ar- 
chives is invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Stella Hale King 


Mrs. William L. King (formerly Miss Stella 
Nowell Hale of Haverhill, Mass.) died in Everett, 
Mass., on Saturday evening, Feb. 11, 1933, fol- 
lowing a major operation in a hospital in Everett on 
Thursday. The home in Everett was at 179 Linden 
Street. Mrs. King was a teacher in the Whitney 
Fairfield Junior High School, where for eight years 
she had had charge of a special group. She was a 
specialist in the understanding and training of de- 
linquent and unfortunate youth. She was engaged 
at her school duties to the day she was stricken ill. 


The funeral services were held on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 14, conducted by Rev. Leroy W. 


Coons, D. D., a close friend of the family. Inter- 
ment was made in the North Parish Cemetery, 
Haverhill, on Wednesday morning, Feb. 15. Mrs. 
King was a resident of Haverhill for many years, and 
was a teacher there in the public schools. She was 
a member of the First Universalist Church in Haver- 
hill. 
Mrs. Oliver Ransom 

With the death at Ridgetown, Ontario, on Jan. 9 
of Mrs. Oliver Ransom, in her ninetieth year, the 
last charter member of the Blenheim Universalist 
church is gone. The sermon for her funeral was 
preached in her beloved church by Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer, the pastor. From the church the body was 
conveyed to rest in Evergreen Cemetery at Blenheim, 
beside her husband. 

She was a woman with a wonderful personality, 
always ready to lend an ear to another’s trouble or 
give a helping hand for another’s need in any form, 
physical or spiritual. Her life was spent in minister- 
ing to those near her when help was needed. A very 
hospitable and charming person was Mrs. Ransom. 


Mrs. Rebecca Padgitt 


Mrs. Rebecca Padgitt, who has been a guest of the 
DeLos H. Thompson Home for aged women ma2in- 
tained by the Indiana Universalist Convention since 
1919, died Feb. 13, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Funeral services were conducted from the Home on 
Feb. 15 by the Rev. E. J. Unruh, pastor of Central 
Universalist Church of Indianapolis. 


Crackling 


As soon as Mr. Jones saw Mrs. Chip- 
pleigh coming up the garden path he fled 
to his study and left his wife to her fate. 
Half an hour later, hearing a door shut, 
he went down and put his head inside 
the drawing room. 

“Has the old crow gone?” he asked. 

“Yes, dear,” said his wife. “About an 
hour ago. And now dear Mrs. Chip- 
pleigh has called. Isn’t it sweet of her?”— 


Berliner Illusirierte. 
p83 


“You say you never clash with your 
wife?” 
“Never. She goes her way and I go 


hers.”’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The J apanese General asked the Chinese 
defenders of Shanhaikwan to apologize for 
putting up resistance. This reminds us 
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that President Hoover has never expressed 
his regrets to his successor for his discour- 
tesy in carrying those six states.—The 
New Yorker. 

* * 


While being put to bed one night Mary, | Washington ne Inauguration 


aged three, showed curiosity in the electric 
light bulb. ; e ° e e 

“What the light shines through is called Universalist National Memorial Church 
a bulb,”’ her aunt explained. 

“Bulb?” exclaimed the disbeliever. 
“That’s a glass bottle. Bulbs is seeds!’’— 


Baschange. Universalists visiting Washington for the 
The chief objection to the school of ex- Inauguration are invited to attend the 
perience is that you never finish the post- J A 9 : 
graduate course, says an exchange. Special Service in the National 
When you graduate from that school, ' 
brother, your diploma is a tombstone.— Memorial Church, on 


Boston Transcript. ; 
ae : Sunday, March 5, at 11 o’clock 
She: ‘‘We really should get a new car 
this year.”’ 
He: ‘“‘What, when I am still paying in- 
stallments on the car I exchanged for the 


Dr. Perkins will preach on 


ear I sold in part payment for the car that ee S 99 
=e ee a aa The Call of God to the Nation 
* * 
“Do you remember when we met in the Jf Ge dW’ G lli 9 
revolving door?” ounod s alla 
“Goodness, yes! That was when we Will b by th : E : 
? ill be sun the Choir of Thirty Voices 
started going around together, wasn’t it?” & oe y 
—Hachange. 
* * . . . . . . . 
rvice is part of the City-wide Religious Observ- 
A group of Washington physicians has This service is Re re Bi) wid 8 Observ 
been observing a man who has been laugh- ance of the Inauguration arranged by the 
ing steadily for twenty-five years, although OiGal I 1c ‘ 
Congress has been out of session at fre- cial Inauguta ommiuttee 
quent intervals during that time.—Boston 
Herald. 
| Beginning Sunday, March 12 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN | s g y> 
Au niversalicthinstitation Dr. Perkins will preach a series of Lenten Sermons on 
14 Worcester St., Boston, M ee = bs os 399 
ated Se saeaenainn Great Hours in the Life of Christ 
The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
‘Women desire to call attention to this organization, 66 s ”9 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet Mar. I2. The Voice from Heaven 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 66 1 1 1 99 
women with only moderate means of support who Mar. 19. The Temptation ms the Wilderness 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at Mar. 26. - ‘The Recognition of the Christ’ : 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 66 = 9 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of Apr. 2 ° The Transfigu ration 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including C i) 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent Apr. be ‘Victory through Defeat 
guests. 


During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 


visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- Every Wednesday in Lent a Free Organ 


sients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Su- Recital by Dr ° Harned from 5 to 5-45 Pp: 100 


perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
‘St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
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The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summary of 


Seventy Years 
1932 Statement 


In Business 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANYS — 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Bonds and stocks owned . . . $186,367,704.94 POLICY RESERVE $529,438,050.00 
(Insurance Department stan- RESERVE FOR FULL YEAR 
dard of market valuation) DIVIDENDS to POLICY- 
Stocks owned are valued at HOLDERS IN 1933 20,302,419.03 
$25,340,670.60, of which all Death and Endowment Claims 
but $3,773,691-60 are pre- in settlement 4,960,182.96 
ferred or guaranteed. Deposits and other items await- 
Real Estate Mortgages held a5 281,621,221.53 ing order or not yet due .. 22,099,086.10 
Loans on Company’s policies . .92,366,911.24 Prepaid premiums, interest and 
Cash in banks and office, Real sundry items including re- 
Estate, Interest and Rents serve for taxes §,085,333-51 
due and accrued 64,066,830.87 CONTINGENCY RESERVE . _13,500,000.00 
‘Other assets 15,033,022.93 GENERAL SAFETY FUND .  44,070,619.91 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . $639,455,691.51 Total Liabilities $639,455,091-51 


Note: The assets were increased $18,177,558.42 during the year, 
while all claims, policy loans and expenses of every hind were paid 
from current revenues received in the usual course of business. 


Policyholders Dividends for the year of 1933 (as provided in the special reserve of 
$20,302,419.03 shown above) are apportioned to individual Policies upon the same 
scale and terms as were current in 1932. 


After providing for all known liabilities, 
the special Contingency Reserve for Adjustments was increased to 
$13,500,000.00. The General Surplus or Safety Fund was increased 
to $44,070,619.91, making a total Emergency Fund of $57,570,619.91 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries during year $105, 329,161.14, representing 
approximately $348,000.00 each working day of 1932. New Insurance Paid-for 
$560,267,147.00. Insurance in Force $3,456,578,156.00. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 


John Hancock Please send me your booklet covering personal 
insurance problems. 


Inquiry Bureau |] Nome... 


197 Clarendon Street f]/ Address......,.. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Feb. 25, 193%: 
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1 


